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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the oldjand the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints. —Subscribers whe fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

4 States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damreii & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Les Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Feiis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Pertland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Pertland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rechester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertsen, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Wace, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bre. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 


from a newsdealer should order in advance. 


Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


FOR RENT 





. 2 ae: oe 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


Cc 8 


B. 





DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRF WAIST 

A novel idea, patented August goth, 1898. 

Aftords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer ana Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


C H A FF 9 A BR 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


C. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


WEINGARTEN 


® LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 























A M. > APD FT 
o IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 


HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





A. .P.A LM ER 


MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


m 42.52.8758 « 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
rr West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York, 


HEODORE §B. 


IMPORTING DRFSSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


“Pty! Bn As QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DR“&SSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7°o West 39th Street, New York _ 
SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 


Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 


RAME, M’°G'R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


= WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 


specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York. 


S Cc O = T 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 


a 34 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue 2 
Me: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 








DALE 








HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR-BOOKLET OF STYLES 





NFURNISHED APARTMENT 
$55—parlor, bedroom, bath tub, closets. pri- 
vate hall, elevator, very desirable, Address 

Percy, 18 West 34th Street, New York. 








HATS AND BONNETS 


G A S y oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 








H. FIELDING & CO. 


° MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


H SS = &.58. Oe 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 





ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 

MERICAN HERALDRY 

Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 

MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 

of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 

Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin, 

104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1., Box 66, 








HE MISSES WHITE 

will take entire charge ot Children’s parties 

and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22nd Street, New York, 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


[ey 6th 0@0 FP 2.sa eS 
Ot every description, Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 
care. References, Address Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MBROIDERING 


On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
ween r4th and rsth Streets, 


MBROIDERING 


of every description made by hand and by 
machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOKBINDING, PLAIN AND 
ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Otrve RoBArT & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 





HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hai, 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc, 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 MadisonSquare 











FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Richmond, and other American cities, originally published in Vogue. 


post-paid, to any address in the United 


Sent, 


States, Canada or Mexico—securely 


packed in a box—on recei of price, $7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 3 West 


29th Street, New York. 
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MARRIED 


Dodge-Lunt.—On 1 Jan., by Canon 
Knowles, at Colorado Springs, Col., Regina, 
daughter of Judge and Mrs. Lunt, to Clar- 
ence Phelps Dodge, son of the Rev. D, Stuart 
Dodge, D.D., of New York, 

Hurst-Maxwell.—At Grace Church 
Chantry, 3 Jan., by the Rev. Wm. Reed 
Huntington, D.D., Rector, Alice Gilbert 
Maxwell to Francis W. J. Hurst. 

Manierre-Welling —On Wed., 3 Jan., 
at Calvary Church, by the Rev. James Lewis 
Parks, D.D., Charles Edward Manierre and 
Elizabeth Hunt Welling, daughter of the late 
Charles Hunt Welling. 

McAneny-Jacobi.—On Thurs , 4 Jan., 
at Grace Church Chantry, by the Rev. James 
Le Baron Johnston, Marjorie, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. Jacobi, to George Mc- 
Aneny. 


DIED 


Gwynne.—At Hotel Metropole, London, 
England, on Wed., 3 Jan., of pneumonia, 
David E. Gwynne of New York, eldest son 
of the late A. E. Gwynne, Esq., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Milbank.—On 5 Jan., of pneumonia, 
Samuel W. Milbank, in the 63d year of his 
age. 

Robertson.—At his residence, 21 East 
56th Street, Touro Robertson, of heart 
failure, on 5 Jan. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Bolton-Cook.—Miss Fanny Augusta 
Bolton, daughter of Mr. Thomas Bolton, 
Jr., to Mr. Robert Minturn Cook, 

Cooper-Brown.— Miss Emily Cooper, of 
Shrewsbury, N. J.,to Mr. James M. Brown, 
son of Mr. Waldron Post Brown. 

Underhill-Lowe.— Miss Cora Under- 
hill, daughter of Mrs. Franklin Underhill, of 
Norristown, N. J., to Mr. Gerald Lowe, son 
of Mr. William E. Lowe. 

Fiske-Catherwood.—Miss Maud Brooks 
Fiske, daughter of Mrs. Joseph W. Fiske, to 
Dr. Clinton Hastings Catherwood. 

Jewett-Lloyd. — Miss Elizabeth W. 
Jewett, daughter of the Rev. Dr, Edward 
Jewett, to Mr. Thomas Wilson Lloyd. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bowers.—Mr. and Mrs. John M. Bow- 
ers and Miss Martha Bowers are spending 
the winter months at Lakewood. 

Blanchard.—Mrs. George R. Blanchard 
will sail on the Columbia to spend the winter 
in Egypt. 

Brown.—Miss Helen Harman Brown 
sails for Europe to-day on the Champagne to 
spend a few weeks in Paris. 

Leland.—Mrs. Charles Leland and he 
daughter, Miss Luista Leland, are stopping 
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Europe. 

Moore.—Mr. and Mrs. Clement C. 
Moore sailed on Tuesday, and will spend the 
winter in southern Europe. 

Van Buren.—Mrs. T. B. Van Buren 
and Miss Edith Van Buren sailed for Europe 
last week to spend the winter in Italy. 


RECEPTIONS 


Butler.—Mrs. William Allen Butler, 
Jr., will give a reception on Fri,, 19 Jan., 
at her residence, 30 E. 72nd St. 

Ely.—Mrs. Horace S. Ely will give two 
receptions on Fri, and Sat., 12 and 13 Jan., 
at her residence, 19 E. 53rd St. 

Reid.—Mrs. Whitelaw Reid gave a re- 
ception om Saturday for her niece, Miss Mary 
Crocker, at Mrs. Reid’s residence, 451 Mad. 
Ave. Among the guests were Mrs. Elliott 
C. Cowdin, Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mrs. 
Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. H, M. Saunders, 
Mr, John Bigelow, Mr, and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Cutting, 
Mr. and Mrs, Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, Gen. Lloyd Bryce and Mrs. Bryce, Miss 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mr. 
Harris Fahnestock, Mr. and Mrs, Stanford 
White, Mr. Leverich and the Misses Lever- 
ich, Mr. H. L. Sprague, Mr. L. M. Starr, 
Col. William Jay and Mrs, Jay, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Sturgis, Mrs. Pellew, Prof. 
C. F. Chandler, Mr, and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward L. Burlingame, Mr. and- Mrs, 
Dallas B. Pratt, Mrs. Henry M. MacCracken, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Benedict, Mr. and Mrs, Pierre 
Jay, Mrs. Frederic Pierson, Mrs. Alfred 
Duane Pell, Mrs. A. T. Holmes, Mrs. 
George Hoadly, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs, Anson 
P. Atterbury, Mr. and Mrs. M. K. Jesup, 
Archbishop Corrigan, Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
Mrs, Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills, 
Gen. Merritt, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, Mrs. 
Heber Bishop, Mr. McKelway, Mrs. Chis- 
holm, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. 
Hatch, Lispenard Stewart, Mr. E. G. Jane- 
wav, Mr. Reynal, Mr. and Mrs. Drexel Duc 
de Loubat, Mr, James A. Burden. 

Shrady.—Mrs. George Shrady will give 
a reception this afternoon at her residence, 
8 E. 66th St. 

Van Rensselaer.—Mrs. Charles Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer will give two receptions 
on Tuesdays, 16 and 23 January at her resi- 
dence, 55 E. 65th St. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


MONDAYS 


Henderson.—Mrs. Charles R. Hender- 
son, Miss Henderson, at 27 E. 65th St. 

Lyman.—Mrs. Hart Lyman, until Lent, 
at 74 E, 54th St. 

Pearson.—Mrs. Frederick Pearson, at 5 
W. 57th St. 

Thomas —Mrs. J. Metcalfe Thomas, 
Mon., 15, 22, 29, Jan., at 26 E. 58th St. 

Wing.—Mrs. L. Stuart Wing, in Jan., 
at 16 W. 48th St. 

Watson.—Mrs. John Hall Watson, Jr., 
until Apr., at 59 W. 46th St. 


TUESDAYS 


Adee.—Mrs. Adee, Miss Adee, Miss 
Juliet Stanton Adee, in Jan., at 11 W. 47th 
St 


Davison.—Mrs Henry J. Davison, the 
Misses Davison, until Lent, at 121 Mad. 
Ave. 

Hoyt.—Mrs, Louis T. Hoyt, in Jan., at 
392 Fifth Ave. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Beebe.—Mrs. Clarence E. Beebe, in 
Jan., at 3 W. 37th St. 

Burden.—Mrs. Henry Burden, in Jan., 
at 155 W. 58th St. 

Colt.—Mrs. Richard Collies Colt, in Jan, 
at 117 E. 39th St. 

Varnum.—Mrs. James M, Varnum, at 
87 Park Ave. 


THURSDAYS 


Beaman. —Mrs. Charles C. Beaman, the 
Misses Beaman, in Jan. at 11 E. 44th St. 








Bishop.—Mrs. Louis Faugéres Bishop, in 
Jan., at 54 W. 58th St. 

Morris.—Mrs, John A. Morris, Miss 
Morris, in Jan., at 299 Mad. Ave, 

McKim.— Mrs. Robert Vanderburgh 
McKim, in Jan., at 32 W. 58th St. 

Post —Mrs. Allison Wright Post, in 
Jan., at 135 W. 58th St, 

Ruggles.—Mrs. James Francis Ruggles, 
in fer. at 69 Irving Place. y 

elde.—Mrs. George C. Welde, in Jan., 

at 32 W. 58th St. 


FRIDAYS 


Butler.—Mrs. William Allen Butler, 
until April, at 30 East 72d St. 

Hays.—Mrs. William Henry Hays, in 
Jan., at 22 E. 64th St. 

Thompson. — Mrs. Phillips Blagden 
Thompson, in Jan., at 201 W. 58th St. 

Westervelt.—Mrs. Westervelt, in Jan. 
and Feb , at 7 W. soth St. 


SATURDAYS 


Champney—Mrs. J. Wells Champney, 
at 96 Fifth Ave. 

Fanshawe.—Mrs. William Fanshawe, 
the Misses Fanshawe, in Jan., at 13 E. 45th 
St. 


DANCES 


Drexel.—Mrs. John R. Drexel gave a 
dance at Sherry’s on Monday in honor of 
Miss Elien Drexel Paul, of Philadelphia, 

De Barry.—Mrs. Adolphe de Barry will 
give a dance this evening at Sherry’s in honor 
of her daughters. 

Gurnee.— Miss Gurnee gave a dance on 
Tuesday at the Metropolitan Club Annex in 
honor of her nieces, the daughters of Mr. 
Walter Gurnee, Jr. 

Reid.—Mrs. Whitelaw Reid will give a 
dance to-morrow evening for her niece, Miss 
Mary Crocker. 

Tuxedo.—The annual New Year's ball 
was given last week at the Tuxedo Club 
House. Among those present were Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, Miss Crocker, Mr, 
and Mrs. R, Fulton Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Kent, Miss Edith Hall, Miss Maude 
Hall, Miss Emeretta Kernochan, Miss Mary 
Kernochan, Miss Coddington, Mr. _ 
Brown Potter, Miss Fifi Potter, Mrs. George 
J. Scott, Miss Scott, Miss Alice Preston, 
Miss Coudert, Miss Alice Babcock, Messrs. 
Oliver S. Campbell, Edwin A. Post, Robert 
Hone, Frederick Kernochan, James Gerard, 
G. Thornton Warren, Thomas Stokes, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard Jr., Mr. and Mrs. P. Loril- 
Jard Ronalds, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Morti- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Carey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker Breese Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Price Collier, Mr. and Mrs. William R., 
Garrison, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, 
Mr. and Mrs. J, Frederic Tams. 


CLUBS 


Thursday.—The Thursday Evening Club 
met last week at the residence of Mrs. Henry 
Draper, 271 Mad. Ave, Professor George 
F. Barker gave a talk on Marconi’s system 
of wireless telegraphy. Present were: Mrs. 
R. B. Minturn, Mr. John E. Parsons, Miss 
Mary Parsons, Mr. and Mrs, Harold De 
Raesloff, Mr. and Mrs. C. Lawrence Per- 
kins, Mr. and Mrs. George B. Post, Mr. and 
Ms, C. E. Pellew, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hamp- 
den Robb, Miss Amy Townsend, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Ward, Mr. James H. Dunham, Miss Helen 
Dunham, Mr. and Mrs. C. S, Fairchild, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. De Forest, Miss Furniss, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
L. Godkin, Mr. and Mrs, E. H. Harriman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hone, Mr. and Mrs, H. E, How- 
land, Mr. H. T. Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs, Morris 
K. Jesup, Miss Elizabeth Kean, Mr, Nich- 
olas Kane, Mr. and Mrs, David Lydig, Mr. 
andMrs. Charles Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
W. Miller, Mrs, John Minturn, Dr. and 
Mrs, Kinnicut, Mr. and Mrs. C. C, Beaman, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Barney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis McNeill Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. 
Bowdoin, Miss Bigelow, General Lloyd S. 





Bryce and Mrs. Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. R. 
H. Derby, Dr. W. H. Draper and Mrs, 
Draper. 


CONCERTS 


Bispham.—Mr. David Bispham and 
Henry A. Hadley, assisted by an orchestra, 
will give a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Tue., 16 Jan., under the patronage of Mrs. 
Thomas B. Clarke, Miss Sarah Hewitt, Mrs. 
Stanford White, Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mis. 
Joseph Decker, Mrs. C. H. Knight, Mrs, D. 
E. Van Emburgh, Mrs. George Hoffman, 
Miss Callender, Miss De Forest, Mrs. Henry 
Marquand, Mrs. John E. Cowdin, Miss 
Eloise Breese, Miss Eleanor Hewitt, Mrs. 
Henry W. Poor, Mrs. George B. De Forest. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Fuerst Bismarck.—Sailing Wed., 31 
Jan., Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Carmen, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. S. Ellsworth, Countess Henri de 
Frankenstein, Mille. Anne Henriette de 
Frankenstein, Mrs, L. Z. Leiter, Mr. James 
Parrish, Miss Parrish, Mr. Es Royall Tyler, 
Miss Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. John B. Trevor, 
Mr. Ramsay Turnbull, Mrs. Van Buren, 
Miss Edith Van Buren, Mrs. W. J. White 
and children, Mrs. J. K. Worthington. 

Kaiser Wilhélm der Grosse.—Sailing 
Thur., 4 Jan., Mrs. Roy-Devereux, Mr, A. 
Butler Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. William Fries 
and children, Mr, and Mrs. William P. 
Lord, Mr. William P. Lord, Jr., Miss Bessie 
Lord, Mr. and Mrs. James Marshall. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 
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Ittle Red Riding Hood in all the bravery 
L of pretty costume, attractive stage 
setting and handsome scenic effects 

was produced at the Casino on Monday even- 
ing. A company of competent players headed 
by Miss Madge Lessing is presenting what 
the management calls a fairy extravaganza 
which has had an enormous vogue in London. 


Tuesday evening was signalized by the 
return to New York of popular Miss Maud 
Adams, who is appearing at the Criterion 
Theatre in the Little Minister. This is to 
be continued for two months when a revival 
of Romeo and Juliet is promised in which 
Miss Adams will repeat her personally con- 
ceived idea of Juliet which, as may be re- 
membered, differs in several particulars from 
the traditional ideal. 


Seven plays are being presented by Mr. 
Richard Mansfield in this, the concluding 
week of his long engagement at the Garden 
Theatre. The Monday evening performance 
of Arms and the Man was made additionally 
notable by the return to the stage for that oc- 
casion of Beatrice Cameron. Mrs. Langtry, 
in the London success, Degenerates, will 
follow Mr. Mansfield. 


Iolanthe, Gilbert and Sullivan’s charming 
opera, is the week’s bill of the Castle Square 
Opera Company at the American Theatre. 
Next week Martha will be given at this 
house, 


Miss Russell at the Lyceum is playing the 
last two weeks of her engagement in New 
York, which has been a brilliant success from 
its opening night in September. Love’s Sur- 
prises, with Elsie de Wolfe in the,leading rdle, 
will be put upon the Lyceum stage on 22 
January. 


My Lady’s Lord at the Empire has won 
public favor, although its absurdities are rather 
too much of the Alice in Wonderland variety 
to please adults. This whimsical piece is 
shortly to make way for a revival of Lord and 
Lady Algy, after which a new play, Brother 
Officers, is to be put on. Miss Margaret 
Anglin is to play the leading 16le. 


Way Down East, at the Academy of Music, 
is pursuing a career of uninterrupted prosperity. 
The same glad tidings, from a managerial 
standpoint are to be chronicled of Sherlock 
Holmes at the) Garrick ; Wheels Within 
Wheels at the Madison Square; Ben-Hur at 








the Broadway ; and the Maneuvres of Jane 
at Daly’s. 


” Victor Herbert’s comic opera, The Ameer, 
which has been affording Mr. Frank Daniels 
so excellent a medium for his peculiar type of 
funning, will finish its season at Wallack’s at 
the end of next week. 


The Three Little Lambs at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre has made a hit, and the 
management whets the appetite of such por- 
tion of the public as has not yet seen the 
musical comedy by including in its adver- 
tisements the titles of songs and definite 
characterizations of scenes. 


A theatrical event of much importance on 
Monday night was the production of David 
Belasco’s new play, Naughty Anthony, at the 
Herald Square Theatre. Despite the highly 
suggestive title, the play is not of the Parisian 
variety of coarseness. The scene is laid at 
Chautauqua Lake, and the delinquent is a 
professor of moral philosophy, also # ** fad- 
dist."" The play has been received with 
favor in other cities. A strong cast has been 
brought together for its presentation, includ- 
ing Blanche Bates, Frank Worthing, W. J. 
Le Moyne, Mary Barker, Maud Harrison and 
Olive Redpath. 


At the Harlem Opera House, for the week, 
is Jefferson de Angelis, in The Jolly Mus-' 
keteer. Richard Mansfield will begin a 
short engagement at this house on Monday 
next.—The Cowboy and the Lady is doing 
an excellent business at the Knickerbocker, 
and there is smail likelihood that the Good- 
wins will make any change of bill during 
their New York engagement. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy ot Music—8.10, Way Down East, 
American—8.15, lolanthe, 

Bijyou—8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway—8, Bea-Hur. 

Casino—8.15, Red Riding Hood. 
Criterion—8.30, The Little Minister, 
Daly’s—8.20, The Manceuvres of Janc. 
Empire—8.20, My Lady's Lord, 

Fifth Avenue—8, Three Little Lambs. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Village Postmaster. 
Garden—8. 30, Richard Mansfield. 

Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, The Jolly Musketeer. 
Herald Square—8.15, Naughty Anthony. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, The Cowboy and the Lady. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8.30, Wheels Within Wheels. 
Wallack'’s—8.15, The Ameer. 
Proctor’s—Continuous Performance, 
Keith’s—Continuous performance 

Eden— Concert, Cinématograpbh , W ax works, 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Victoria Theatre—Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Fields’s— Barbara Fidgety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

New York Theatre—Vaudeville. 


The yearly subscription 
price of Vogueis $3.00. Sub- 
scribers receive it regularly 
by mail. To get the full 
value of Vogue it should be 
read and studied week by 
week as a complete guide to 
fashion. 


Mrs. Eleanore 
MISS PALMER 
Interior Decorations 
Furnishings, Draperies 


mbroidery Designs 


Simple as well as elaborate werk done. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 


St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 





Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 
41 West 33d Street, New York 

at once relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism ,Cout, 

Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, Dyspepsia, 

Constipation, Liver and Kidney troubles, Nervous 

disorders and Female complaiats. 































































Advertising 
GOLFING SWEATERS 
for 


WOMEN AND LITTLE GIRLS 
and 


MEN’S GOLFING WAISTCOATS 
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HE Golfing Sweater is no longer a 
novelty. It has become established | 
as the correct garment for the links, 

especially for winter play, and is almost | 
universally worn for skating, sleighing and | 
a protection against the cold in stormy | 
weather. For winter sports in the | 
middle South it is a necessity, and women | 
lanning their wardrobe for their Southern 
heuse will do well to include a sweater. 








They may be had here in all sizes, in great | 
variety of shapes, colors and patterns. | 
Prices from $5.00 to $15.00. 

Those who wish to knit or crochet their 
own, may purchase the materials and | 
patterns for $1.50, and these will be sent 
post paid to any address. 





MEN'S GOLFING VESTS 
A Golfing Vest is a 
thing that every man 
appreciates, especially 
if made by a friend, 
We have them in sev- 
eral styles. Work in 
crochet, knit or ‘‘ tap- 
estry ” (canvas 
ground with wool 
work pattern), Ma- 
terials and pattern 
and directions for 
making them sent for 
$5.00. 
EVERYTHING in 
Wools and Woo ens. 


ALICE MAYNARD, 
10 West 22d Street. 


| 





vv 
Ye Ladies’ Furnishings. 


Broadway 





ARNOLD’S 


SEMI-ANNUAL 


SHOE SALE 
oO" 


/O 


REDUCTION ON SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


MEN’S WOMEN’S 


Heavy Walking Shoes. Button Walking Shoes. 
Both Black and Tan. Both Black and Tan. 


Oxfords in both Black and Tan. 


| Golf and Sporting Shoes. High 
and Low Cut, Black or Tan. 


| Mules and House Shoes. 


| Fur and Bed Room Slippers of all 


Slippers. Descriptions. 


Patent Leather Evening Shoes. 
Lace or Button. 


Sporting Shoes. 


ALL STYLES OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 


An exceptional opportunity for persons who have deferred 
their purchase of Winter footwear to secure their outfits at re- 
markably low prices. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 


BOOTMAKER TO NEW YORK SOCIETY 


240 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















KEEP YOUR SHOES IN ORDER. KEEP THEM IN SHAPE. 


To preserve a good shoe—to make your shoes 
look well, ‘‘tree’’ them before putting them aside 
LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 
are adjustable to any shoe by means of the 
lever and adjustable bar, which is peculiar to it. 
They prevent wrinkling, ‘‘toeing’’ up and 
curling of shoe and sole, when not in use. 
Make shoes comfortable, wear longer and 
healthy by proper ventilation. Wet shoes do 
not ‘‘ shrivel up *’ in drying when they are used. 





Before Tree 
is Inserted 






Inserting 
the Tree 






giving the proper downward and upward pres- 
sure to the shoe at the same time. 


The Result, 





Sold by All First-Class Shoe Dealers. 


Manufactured only b Send for 
LIONEL H. LEADASI, Descriptive Circular, 
‘*The Tale of a Shoe Tree”’ 





Shirt Waists. 
SPRING igoo. 


Chambray, Dimity and Linen Waists. Fancy Trimmed White Lawn Waists. 
French Flannel Waists. 
Paris Lingerie. 
Silk Petticoats. Dressing Sacques. 
Corsets. 


& 1916 Street, NU 


iv 








Easy to put in and remove from your shoes | 
and are the only trees using the lever principle, | 


Made in all styles, widths and shapes for | 
men, women and children. Every tree stamped | 
**«T he Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March 21,°99.”” | 








ANNUAL SALE 


Barnsley Table Linen. 
Of all the medium grade Table 


Linens, none are richer or more 
effective in appearance and none 
have better wearing qualities than 
the Barnsley. ‘The prices below 
quoted for the best grade of these 
reliable goods make the present 
offering a very attractive one. 


3 size (25 inch) napkins... .$4.50 a dozen 
au2 yard Cloths. .......+0. 3-00 each 
2x2% yard Cloths.......... oo. ™ 
hk ere am « 
2x34 yard Cloths.......... aoe (66 
ax4 yard Cloths............ . ° 


2144x2¥% yard Cloths........ 5.00 


254x3 yard Cloths.......... 6.00 6§§ 
214x3% yard Cloths........ 7.00 
2'4xq4 yard Cloths.......... 8.00 


Exceptional values are also offered during the entire 
month in Towels, Sheets, Pillow Cases, Blankets, etc 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 


In stock or to order 
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PRINCESSE EVENING GOWN 


For ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’ 


* SEE ANOTHER PAGE 














Mong the many phases of the expansion idea, not the 
least significant is the broader and healthier definition of 
society that has, in great measure, supplanted the snob- 

bish estimate so long current. The big S of society has gradu- 
ally dwindled, while society as the manifestation of a natural 
and irrepressible gregarious instinct of humanity for work or 
amusement has grown as a popular appreciation. To illus- 
trate : It is now irrefutable that if anyone entertain on a sufhi- 
ciently abundant plan, that is to say, if food and drink of first- 
rate quality are lavishly provided, with attendant circumstances 
conducive to a comfortable intaking, there stand ready a goodly 
number of personages conspicuous in the world of fashion to 
accept such hospitality without any particular concern as to 
where or by whom it is offered. Again : The United States are 
not dotted with cities of extended commercial influence, wherein 
the richest and most cultured persons, accustomed to every kind 
of benefit derivable from education, travel, and luxurious liv- 
ing, are burning with discontent, because they do not happen to 
be intimately associated with an exceedingly small number of 
human beings in some other city ; beings who are made the 
subject of the day’s gossip through the incessant exploitation of 
editors who fancy that such gossip is the one thing above all 
others the American woman demands. 


And New York, itself, having created new dwelling house 
districts, besides extending the boundaries of old, is no longer a 
city regardful of a limited and highly provincial society. Where 
one dance was given by a few hundreds of persons a decade 
ago, twenty are given now. And the outward and visible signs 
of the refinements of living are as evident in the twenty as they 
ever were in the one. 


Enjoyment depending upon the approval of a few has 
given way to amusement, judged by its actual merits, and, 
though snobbish views of persons doubtless will obtain always, 
it is plain that no longer does any group or class stand upon a 
social Olympus toward which the dazzled multitude gazes spell- 
bound. Else why should sumptuous hotels be thronged with 
fashionably dressed men and women whose faces convey an im- 
pression of satisfaction, why should gay audiences be seen 
nightly at the play, why should the opera prosper beyond the 
highest expectation, and why should golf and country clubs 
have enthusiastic memberships composed of those who unmis- 
takably enjoy life and evince no indication of dissatifaction with 
their lot ? 


Society with a large S is a vain show passed into the limbo 
of editorial nonsense, a relic of the past existing only by 
tradition and serving no purpose other than to stimulate the 
maunderings of the vulgar. 


We are classified socially by ouramusements. Those flock 
together who both give and take the same pleasures. Wealth, 
luxury, creature comforts are the lode stars. This republic is 
democratic in its social attainments—the best for those who 
earn it—with rank and title not necessary to nobility. 


Expansion politically may be a dubious blessing ; socially it 
is a most salutary awakening. Give Americans an idea and 
native common sense inevitably reduces that idea to a correct 
measure of value. And no American will allow himself to 
be shorn of personal amusement, society with a big S to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE PLAINT OF MARCHESI—HEAVEN FOR- 
FEND THAT WOMEN GO IN FOR COS- 
TUME INDIVIDUALISM !—-TRACING 
BRE'R RABBIT TO HIS GENE- 
ALOGICAL LAIR 


Ste European traveler in this country, es- 


pecially if the tourist be a man, is more 

apt than not to pronounce the Amer- 
ican girl intelligent, vivacious and altogether 
charming. It is, however, otherwise when a 
European savant or teacher has his say in regard 
to American femininity. Carping then be- 
comes the order of the day. One of the quali- 
ties which the New World woman sadly lacks, 
in the estimation of her foreign critics, is senti- 
mentality, her matter-of-factness being alleged 
to be a distinctively repellant attribute in a 
woman. The European cries out that the 
American girl regards men as comrades and 
not as potential Romeos; that her frankness, 
which is positively boyish in its straightfor- 
wardness, destroys the halo of mystery with 
which men love to surround the dependent 
sex. Lombroso has registered his emphatic 
disapproval of the American type in learned 
volumes, and lesser foreign critics have agreed, 
in the main, with his findings. 

**% 

And now along comes Madam Marchesi 
with a quiver-full of objections to the maid 
from the States. Says the great teacher, ‘* The 
American girl, in common with all others of 
her sex, is lacking in force and in stability of 
purpose."” Then follow additional reasons 
why the American is disqualified for an artis- 
tic career. The whole training is at fault; 
the girl absorbs a knowledge of practical af- 
fairs, but of art or of any tongue but her 
native one, the average New World girl knows 
nothing whatsoever. Neither does her mental 
equipment include steadfastness, concentration 
or thoroughness. It might be imagined that 
the indictment against the American was now 
as severe as could be expressed, but the great- 
est handicap remains still untouched; the 
Marchesi goes on to affirm that the inherent 
suppression of all emotion—a legacy from the 
Puritan fathers—and the constant effort at 
self-control are the enemies of poetry and 
sentiment ‘‘and of the theatrical abandon to 
which the Latin races lend themselves so nat- 
urally.’’ All of which seems somewhat rub- 
bishy when one remembers that study, eti- 
quette, business intercourse, in fact, every 
relation that civilized man sustains to his fel- 
lows, or whatever meritorious thing he 
achieves in any direction is the result of self- 
control. Indeed, poetry itself is the outcome 
of self-discipline, since form is an indispensa- 
ble element in it, and that certainly comes not 
by nature but by study. The individual or 
the nation which strives to rise in the scale of 
development does so by the exercise of a trait 
and an activity—-self-control and self-support, 
twin pillars that uphold the whole superstruc- 
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ture of civilization. Shall the American girl 
blush then when jeered at because she refuses 
to relinquish her effort for self-poise and take 
up with ‘theatrical abandon’? ? Madam 
Marchesi’s dictum is not truth. The habit 
of self-restraint may indeed be inimical to 
sentimentality—which is a very different thing 
from sentiment—and to excessive romantic 
love; but that noble and beautiful sentiment 
and poetry of a high order are not incompati- 
ble with the exercise of self-control, American 
authors, poets, artists, singers and players 
prove every day. 


* 
* * 


A sculptor not long ago had the temerity to 
brave the disapproval of a club composed 
wholly of women by accusing them, in an ad- 
dress by request, of dodging the question of 
fit attire by styling their club a rainy day one. 
The lecturer instructed his audience to stand 
boldly for individualism in dress, and he went 
on to point out the charming results that the 
exercise of choice has already wrought in one 
article of attire—the hat and bonnet. It is 
true that there are many diversities of styles in 
millinery and that the advantage of this state 
of affairs is obvious ; but a hat model is child’s 
play, so far as designing it, compared to a 
costume, its model, color, and ornamenting. 
In a community where the average of artistic 
perception was highly developed it might be 
desirable for each woman to be her own cos- 
tume designer, but under present art condi- 
tions it would be damaging alike to the good 
looks of the wearers and to the peace of mind 
of artists, if the women of the day should 
seriously take up the fad of individuality in 
costume. What havoc she can play with fit- 
ness and beauty in clothes is already widely 
evidenced by her barbaric selection of orna- 
mentation. 


* 
%* & 


The manufacturers of women’s clothing 
complain that this generation of patrons differs 
from its mothers and its grandmothers most 
‘vexatiously. The elder womenkind meekly 
accepted the one mode set for them by the 
trade, and the women purchasers were pleased 
if they sawthe style on every woman. Times 
are indeed changed, for the latter-day woman 
is not so gregarious as to her clothes, the re- 
sult being, as the manufacturer explains, that 
he is obliged to go to the trouble of putting 
sixty and more designs for a single garment 
upon the market in the hope of catching the 
fancy of diversely inclined patrons. From the 
manufacturer's standpoint women are already 
possessed of a passion for individualism in cos- 
tume to a degree that materially lessens the 
profits of the ready-made clothier. 

* 
* * 

After fifteen years of close study of his sub- 
jects, the Indians of the Eastern Cherokee 
Reservation in North Carolina, Mr. James 
Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, it is an- 
nounced in special correspondence to the Eve- 
ning Post, has possessed himself of six hun- 
dred prayers, which comprise the aboriginal 
ritual. Beside which there are love songs and 
formulas for black art or medicine compound- 
ing. This collection is in a number of books 
written in the Cherokee alphabet invented sev- 
enty years ago by a chief of the tribe. Mr. 
Mooney mastered the reading of the books 
which contain an elaborate account of the cre- 
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ation and the deluge. The most generally in- 
teresting announcement is that fables about 
rabbits abound, the rabbit being represented 
as the superior of all other animals and artifice. 
These fables appear to be the origin of the ne- 
gro rabbit stories, as several thousand negroes 
were settled on the Reservation. When the 
Indians moved westward and the North Caro- 
lina Reservation was broken up, the negroes 
were dispersed about the country and they 
carried the rabbit lore with them. It is more 
than interesting to thus come upon the geneal- 
ogy of the Br’er Rabbit made famous by 
Harris. 


LITTLE ST. MARGARET 


BY LEILA ROOME HARRIS 


Ear GarRpDNER: You are laughing, old 
man. I can almost imaginethatI see you 
as you read these lines, sitting at your 

desk in your cozy study where we have had so 
many pleasant chats together. Yes, I feel sure 
that you are laughing at me and that you will 
say with an amused smile when you have 
folded these sheets together in their envelope, 
‘¢In love again! Poor Dick.’’ Yes, I am 
in love, Gardner ; real love this time; not a 
flirtation, and you shall be best man, and oh, 
she is such an 2xgel. 

I bet, you're thinking of some swell society 
girl, blazing with jewels, at some ball where I 
have met her, and that I have lost my head be- 
cause she understands so well how to amuse 
and fascinate men. You are all wrong, old 
fellow. I don’t believe she has ever seen the 
inside of a ball-room. I shall be merciful and 
not keep you guessing any longer, Gardner, 
but the truth is I can’t tell you her name, for 
I don’t know it myself. No, I am not mad, 
nor am I trying toappear so. It all happened 
this way. 

I was going down High Street last Sunday 
morning, out for the air, and on my way 
dropped in at the club for a little chat with 
Thomas about some business. As I walked 
along the street, just as I was about to turn the 
corner, I heard a strain of music. Where had 
I heard that air before? For a moment I could 
not remember ; then it all came back to me; 
it was when I was abroad having my voice 
trained by Gavinoni. I had heard it at a ca- 
thedral in Florence. Dear old Gavinoni, how 
much I owe him for teaching me the best. 

Well, the music came from a large church 
just around the corner. The door stood open. 
I went in and slipped into a seat near the en- 
trance. The service was about ended, indeed, 
it was the offertory they were singing; one 
clear high soprano voice led them all. Higher 
and higher it rose until it flooded the large 
church with its exquisite music; then suddenly 
it died away. I felt as though I had been in 
heaven, and I sat stupefied through the bene- 
diction, until slowly the choristers (they were 
men and women, and the girls wore those lit- 
tle odd caps) filed down the central aisle in a 
procession with the cross-bearer at the head, 
singing the recessional hymn. 

I watched for the owner of that voice. 
Now, Gardner, I am not easily impressed, and 
I know how to appreciate beauty, having seen 
the Old Masters, but never have I seen on can- 
vas or in real life a face more beautiful than 
the one that met my gaze. 

In her simple surplice, the little cap on her 
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(Continued from page 20) 
dainty head, she passed me by in the long pro- 
cession with her exquisite voice sounding in 
my ears. I sat there like a fool until the sex- 
ton touched me and said he wanted to lock up 
the church. 

Well, to make a long story short, I've 
rented a pew in that church, and I go twice 
on Sunday, often dropping in on my way 
home from down-town on week days, for it is 
an Episcopal church, you know, and it can 
always be tound open. 

The story got all around the club that I 
was going to study for the ministry. Good 
heavens, can you imagine it? And the fel- 
lows all guyed me, and wanted to know how 
it felt to get religion. One of the over-smart 
men on our foot-ball team wrote a placard : 

«« Rev. Richard Clarke, Rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, invites us all to have a little 
supper at Rollin’s to-night; don’t disappoint. 
Bring your prayer-books.”’ 

It was awfully tough, but we had some 
words about it, and I don’t think they will try 
it again very soon. 

I must stop now. 
about all this. 


Don't say anything 


As ever, 
Dick. 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 20, 1898. 


Dear Garpner: I hardly know what to 
say in answer to your letter. I see (as I ex- 
pected) you don’t take me seriously at all and 
you hint that it was the music, not the girl her- 
self I fell in love with; you even try to prove 
it by saying that if it had been the girl I would 
not have sat so long in the church, spellbound, 
but would have hurried out in hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of her on her way home. 

I do not know; I do not care if you are 
right. I only know that for the past month I 
have been supremely happy. 

If you think it was only the music, how can 
you explain the fact of my stopping in the 
church on my way home from the office on 
week days? The church is open then only 
for rest and prayer, and the choir is never seen. 

I went simply with the hope of seeing her 
some time, and yesterday, for the first time, I 
was rewarded. 

She came in, dressed in black and carrying 
a heavy violin case, and sat in a pew com- 
pletely hidden by a large pillar. 

I changed my seat to a dark corner, where I 
could watch her, unobserved. She bowed her 
golden head for a moment or two, then leaned 
back with closed eyes, as though she were 
tired. Had probably been walking too far. 
She was so shabbily dressed. 

My heart ached to see how thin the black 
jacket and much-worn little gloves were. 

She only stayed a few minutes and then flit- 
ted away like a sunbeam. I could not 
follow her for fear that she would see me. I 
had learned something though. She must be 
horribly poor. Why is it, old man that I, who 
have more than I can ever spend, with no one 
to help me enjoy it, am restless and far from 
contented, while she with her thread-bare 
clothes and every indication of poverty, has a 
face serene as an angel, and the air of a prin- 
cess? The sexton was sweeping in the vesti- 
bule as I passed out. I asked him when the 
choir rehearsed. He said they had done so 
the evening before ; he was surly and very reti- 
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cent, but I gave him a V and told him it 
would do for his children’s Christmas (I guessed 
at the children—happy guess). 

He at once became more friendly ; indeed 
imparted the information that the director and 
four of the leading voices in the choir were to 
meet that night to go over again a few of the 
solo parts. 

I asked him to let me in, as I was very 
fond of music andI should like to hear them 
practice. 

He said he did not think he could ; that Mr. 
Fenton (the choir master, I suppose) was very 
particular that no one should be present during 
rehearsal, that the least noise would disturb 
them. 





After repeated promises of utter silence and 
another contribution to those blessed children, 
he reluctantly consented to let me sit in a dark 
corner. 

I came promptly at eight, and he smuggled 
me into a seat near the organ, a grand affair— 
one of the best makes, I think. My fingers 
simply ached to run over the keys. To my 
horror the singers seemed just about leaving. 
The rehearsal was evidently over ; one by one 
they left until all were gone except tie organist 
and little **St. Margaret.” (I call her St. 
Margaret because the church is called by that 
name, and she is the only saint I have seen 
anywhere around it, and then the name suits 
her exactly.) She looked timidly at him with 
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her Madonna eyes and said, ‘* Mr. Barker, I 
am sorry to trouble you, but I am not satisfied 
with my solo; may I try it over again? You 
need not wait for me. I shall just run over it 
by myself and bring the key of the organ over 
to your office to-morrow morning on my way 
down-town.”’ 

«« Certainly,’’ he replied ; ‘«no hurry about 
the key ; any time before Sunday will answer,”’ 
and with that he was off. 

Heavens ! how my pulses beat. My head 
felt as if I had been drinking champagne. My 
little saint and I were all alone together in the 
one dimly lighted corner of that big dark 
church. 

She sat down at the organ and ran her fin- 
gers over the keys, and then her voice poured 
-out a perfect flood of harmony. 

She sang once only and then she played in 
a dreamy listless fashion, her fingers gliding 
over the keys from one air into another. 
Presently she glided into that tender much- 
loved Schubert's Serenade, and then I held my 
breath, for the strain grew louder and burst 
into my favorite of all, Mendelssohn's Spring 
Song. 

How quickly my mind flew back to Gavi- 
noni, and his words, spoken to me so long ago, 
sounded in my ears. ‘* That is very good, 
you played it divinely, stiior; evidently it is a 
favorite with you.’’ Favorite it has always 
been, but from now on it was to be sacred as well. 

And still she played it over and over again. 
I could see only the little black-robed figure 
like St. Cecelia at the organ and could imag- 
ine a halo around the sunny curls. 

I began to dream; to me the church was 
brilliantly lighted. A vast throng filled the 
seats, the altar a blaze of lights and flowers. 
I seemed to be standing near it and she 
was by my side. I turned and my heart beat 
fast with pride of possession—she was my bride. 

I heard a sob and turned my head; the vis- 
ion vanished. We were in the dim little cor- 
ner once more and St. Margaret was kneeling 
by the organ, her face in her hands. ‘Oh, 
God,’ I heard her whisper, ‘‘ bless him, com- 
fort him and help him to succeed, for Jesus's 
sake, oh Phil, dear Phil.*’ And then she 
sobbed bitterly. It made me feel as if I had 
suddenly gone mad. ‘Oh Phil, dear Phil,” 
the words echoed in my brain. 

Why should she weep so bitterly? For 
whom should she pray so passionately ? 

I felt a terrible desire to commit murder for 
the first time in my life. It had never entered 
my head before that some one else might care 
for her. Selfish soul, I had gone on loving 
her until she had become a part of my very 
life. I could not give up my dreams, my 
hopes for the future. 

She rose to her feet and locked the organ; 
then unlocked it and played very tenderly the 
last few bars of the Spring Song. I began 
to hate it; would she ever stop playing that 
air? How could I know with what memories 
she played it? Probably thinking of ‘« dear 
Phil,’* curse him. I slipped from my hiding- 
place and left the church, heartsick and mis- 
erable. I have given up my pew there, and 
walk out of my way to avoid that street now. 
My days are blank, my nights are tortured by 
dreams of ‘* Dear Phil.’* 

Don’t write me for atime. I am miserable 
enough without your telling me what a fool 
I am. 7 Dick. 
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MARCH 12, 1898. 


My DEAR OLD Man: You must have 
wondered at my silence. I have been away. 


Went down in Maryland duck hunting with 
Bisby; then went over in Virginia to stay a 
He's fixed up real nicely 


while with Bates. 








in his new home. Did ever meet Mrs. B.? 
I don’t care for her much. She is too fond 
of admiration to suit me. If ever I have a 
wife, she will have to think I am the only 
man on earth, and worship the ground I 
walk on. 


(Continued on page 26 
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MISS ISABEL IRVING 


those worn in The Tyranny of Tears—from 
hs by Sarony. Attention is directed to the 
manner in which they show the gowns, an 
to most photographic work; giving a long 
ect to the draped figure being one of the most 
roblems which the skilled photographer has 
rer. 
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(Continued from page 23) 

Thank you for your kind invitation. I 
shall run up to New York some time soon. I 
feel as if I really needed a change, and I am 
glad to get away from this old town, even for 
a day or so. Washington has lost all its 
charm for me now. 


Shall come next month, maybe. Just now 
am busy. Write soon. 
As ever, 
Dick. 


(To be continued.) 
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STRAPPING—SEALSKIN BORDERING 


QO* the inaugural night of grand opera a 






more brilliant success of evening dress 
has never been witnessed at the Metro- 


politan. The boxes were resplendent with 


lovely toilettes and the scintillation of magni- 
ficent jewels. It is beginning to be impressed 
upon the minds of all opera-goers that a cer- 
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tain gamut of color proves favorable to electric 
lights, and another gamut is decidedly in op- 
position. The fade tints so modish this win- 
ter have made this fact very clear. White is 
first and foremost for beauty, followed by that 
scale of pale colors with which we are familiar 
—rose, lilac or mauve—standing out pre- 
eminently. 

Very pronounced were the smart lines of 
décolletage and the greater ease and grace with 
which sleeveless bodices were worn. The 
variety of shoulder strapping, jeweled or not 
jeweled, was interesting ; and it was to be 
noted that few arms were left entirely un- 
trimmed, a strap of something below the 
shoulder proving most generally becoming. 
This genre has to be determined by the figure 
lines and the expression. Odd shoulder treat- 
ment may be captivating seen on one woman, 
and be a deformity to a dozen others. Few 
women can boast of perfect lines of grace in 
the back, but those who have that charm are 
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after being brought frontwards, is crossed at 



























































wearing their bodices cut into very long points 
the bust. Nothing surpasses this motif for 
really beautiful shoulders, nor any other fram- 
ing shows them off to such advantage. Neck- 
laces were en gala; dog collars, rows of chains 
superbly jeweled, or velvet necklets with jew- 
eled barettos or slides, as well as big double or 
triple star brooches. In classic severity of 
velvet, with corsage sans sleeves, its décol- 
letage simply waved and wired, and a single 
velvet strap over each shoulder, there were one 
or two. Nothing short of a faultless figure 
can attempt these lines ; but when it is found, 
nothing else satisfies those who understand the 
real beauty of line and form. 


IVORY SATIN AND RENAISSANCE LACE 


The gown about to be mentioned was one 
greatly admired, and of very grandton. Fancy 
a long traine skirt of richest ivory satin, having 
also an equally long over-skirt with open fronts 
in wonderfully beautiful Renaissance lace of a 
decidedly creamish tint. From belt to knee 
on each side these fronts were inset with a 
Renaissance bordering. A cross line of pearl 
lattice work embroidery filled in the space of 
five or six inches below. Then followed a 
wide Renaissance inletting, the edges applied 
to the satin in all theirirregularities. Another 
criss-cross line of pearl embroidery followed 
again finishing around the bottom with more 
Renaissance. A royal skirt indeed, when all 
its fittings were completed with round décolleté 
bodice en suite, the lower part in lattice work 
of pearls its décollétage in lace with a small 
white crépe gauze scarf below the shoulder, 
and a lace frill growing narrower towards the 
centre, answering for an epaulette to long 
shirred sleeves of the same transparent crépe. 
Very odd, too, were five panne velvet butter- 
flies in a delicious rose-pink, huge in size, 
which formed the color trimming. The three 
largest were disposed on the left side of the 
skirt, the first, close to the lace border at the 
knee, the second, about in the same line, but 
dropped to within a few inches of the bottom, 
while the third, being further off on the dip of 
the traine was also within a few inches of the 
bottom. Two smaller butterflies gave much 
distinction to the left side of the bodice, which 
fastened in the back. Draped was the panne 
velvet girdle of the same shade, and without 
perceptible fastening. Another dinner and 
opera gown of great chic was built of pale blue 
silk velour, a sheen of velvet on the silk in- 
describable. The upper part of the skirt of 
plain ‘silk, perfect in its fit, while below the 
knee sweeping into a long traine was a wide 
embroidery done on the silk with white silk 
a jourée, its design very open and lace like, 
showing a white satin under lining. Its round 
décolleté bodice fastening at the side, had its 
back, sides and an approach to the front, hand 
worked in the same style. For décolletage 
there was a Venice lace entre-deux let in, fin- 
ished on both sides with a ruching of pale blue 
mousseline. A heart-shaped front of the poult 
de soie, slightly draped and pointed, had bits 
of embroidery ornaments to hide the fastening 
and give a bottom finish, as there was no belt 
or girdle. Attached to the second row of 
shoulder ruching—part of the décolletage it 
is true—were lace elbow sleeves ending in 
double mousseline plissés of pale blue to 
match an ensemble which was really most 
charming. 
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CLOTH GOWN OVER BROCADE 


Now that sealskin has risen in price, it is be- 
coming very modish in Paris as a gown trim- 
ming. There is nothing softer or as velvety, 
besides for borderings, with the additional 
charm of being becoming. A foreigner, on a 
few weeks’ visit, was wearing one day last 
week at a débutante’s tea one of the smartest 
visiting gowns seen this season and by long 
odds of the newest combination. A long 
nickel cloth, princesse it was, extremely close- 
fitting, being in length six or seven inches 
shorter than a skirt of green and amber bro- 
cade with a serpentine figure in white, which 
fell into a demi-traine below and was edged 
with a border of seal. As the cloth skirt 
above it was cut into broad shallow points, the 
same fur bordering was its finish as well. A 
long stole front of this brocade started from an 
over-the-shoulder close-fitting cape of brocade 
with rounding corners. This stole ended in a 
round point, corresponding to those on the 
cloth below, and like them, was bordered with 
fur, which continued up the sides and finished 
the edge of the silk cape. A pointed cloth 
high-neck yoke piece, stitched in many rows 
on its edge, was inset and mounted with a high 
neckband and turnover flaring collar of bro- 
cade edged very narrowly with sealskin. 
Long cloth sleeves with deep brocade cuffs 
turned back and fur edging them. Toque of 
braided felt matching cloth of gown, with 
green ostrich tips and green chiffon swirls plissé 
held by a dead gold clasp. White gloves and 
a sealskin muff, drawn in on each side with 
ruffle on the outer edge and lined with white 
satin, completed the detail of this much-ad- 
mired Paris creation. 


JANUARY CARRIAGE COSTUMES 


Gowns for carriage wear in part cloth and 
part velvet, plentifully befurred, are among 
the smart January visiting gowns, and so are 
contrasting cloths, as a beige skirt tucked in 
rings, with an olive green set of long panels 
bound with a bias velvet fold, but so cut as to 
form a tunic. An Eton quite long waisted, 
has two sets of Directoire revers, bound also 
with the same bias velvet, and across the back 
and shoulders is a short cape trimmed to 
match. Very broad velvet stock, and large 

velvet bow, which comes off easily 

and may be replaced by one of tulle 
or white lace. Long coat sleeves 
with cuffs en suite with revers. A 
hat with low beige crown on a 
straight flat brim of long- 
haired beaver, is trimmed 
with a band of dark mink 
and two mink heads, be- 
sides a band of beige vel- 
vet in folds 
rising above 
the fur. Un- 
der side of 
hat brim, in 
white folds of 
mousseline 
over white 
silk. A white 
lace waist is 
worn under 
this Eton, 
with fronts 
and back de- 
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signed with bits of beige velvet, cut out 
and appliquéd with narrow beige ribbon bor- 
derings, intermixed with white ribbons. 
Touches of the same genre on the long 
sleeves. Lace collar and jabot. Very dressy 
are these smart waists for anything that may 
turn up, which puts one quite at her ease, 
when unexpected invitations are given. 
Pointed bodice, panniers, and elbow sleeves 
(which last we have already adopted), on dit, 
are to be with full gathered skirts, the next 
surprise in store for us, when Easter fashions 
make their appearance. The tucked to the 
knee and plaited skirts now introduced are 
unquestionably forerunners of grande tenue 
later on. 


GLIMPSES 


TauaTtT-—~ 


The latest shape in hats is called «« 1" Abbé,”’ 
the priestly hat, demure in line and broad of 
brim. In felt, with feathers, it is trés chic for 
demi-toilette. Quaintly Dutch is a visiting 
bonnet, exceedingly dressy. You will know 
it by its side wheels of gold or jet openwork, 
with band to match crossing a capish crown, 
plaited, with short curtain effect below ; suit- 
able, too, for theatre wear. Peasant bows 
with kerchief ends are fetching on toques and 
much liked. Across the front they are seldom 
unbecoming. Capotes, with turned-up square 
ends at the sides, are smart-looking for ma- 
trons. The back of crown is usually indented 
into small points, touching the hair. This 
model flatters the head whose locks are no 
longer as luxuriant as they were, It is worth 
while to amuse one’s-self looking at the theat- 
rical hat shapes and wondering who wears 
them, and what the streets must look like when 
they are worn, and concluding that a fool and 
her money are soon parted. 


In— 


Place of corsage garlands, how pretty satin 
ribbon bows, double-faced and of the French 
quality, made up of three pale colors, look 
on point d’esprit or lace gowns, with belt rib- 
bons and bows to match !—very pale yellow, 
rose pink and pastel blue, all in the same tone, 
and watermelon pink, opal green and a pink 
mauve. 


YEs— 


Trés chic are black velvet slippers with 
bead-wrought toes and Louis xvi heels. White 
satin is a pleasant lining, but white kid is 
firmer. Black velvet ties, bead-embroidered, 
are modish too, but a closed instep looks bet- 
ter than a strapped one on most feet. For 
black lace and net gowns black satin slippers 
are the thing, with fine beading of jet on the 
toes. Bead embroidery is an acceptable change 
from huge buckles and strass glitterings. The 
beauty of a foot is marred by fanciful shoe 
trimming. Keep the lines of the foot un- 
broken, and wear nothing startling in hose or 
shoe, if you would have your foot admired for 
its beauty. One cannot always wear black 
hose or black satin slippers or ties, but wear 
them whenever it is possible. It is the ideal 
dressing of foot and leg, for form and dis- 
tinction. 


SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[Nete.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 


pageand date. See illustrations on this page.] 


BEAUTIFUL LINEN FOR MODERATE PRICES— 
CENTREPIECES EMBROIDERED IN COLOR— 
HUNGARIAN SCARFS——LOVELY GLASS 
AND CHINA IN SETS AND 
ODD PIECES 


Word about table linen may perhaps 
A be interesting. It is not my inten- 

tion to cover the entire subject of 
the table but merely to present things here 
and there that are particularly good or fetch- 
ing, and if there are othe articles you would 
like to know of that are, « nentioned I can 
look them up and give the information an- 












$10.75 a dozen, largest size; less expensive 
serviettes that are also fine may be bought for 
$7.50, and very fine ones for $19.35 a 
dozen. A pretty monogram of three large 


letters can be worked on each for the addition 
of $1.25, while medium, early English 
letters are embroidered for 12 cents each and 
severely plain letters that are always good 
style, cost 15 cents each. 








sketch is of Renaissance, with a little linen 
centre. Big, soft, velvety pansies in their 
natural coloring are embroidered so that they 
look for all the world as if someone had taken 
a handful of natural flowers and scattered 
them over the lace. The size of this piece 
is 24x24 ; price, $18.50. 

A large square lace table-cloth that would 
be charming over a mahogany or black oak 
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is of the finest Irish linen, as sheer as a hand- 
kerchief, A scarf that is a yard and a half 
long and beautiful in design costs $14.50. 
A square, 36x36, is to be bought for $27.50, 
while a scarf, 22x63, costs $32. Another 
very beautiful design, size $20x60, is $42.50 
in price, Effective plate doylies that would 
be a match in quality for the Renaissance 
centrepieces first mentioned measure 12x12, 
and are $1.48 each. 

Lunch serviettes of damask, hemstitched 
at the edge, with an insertion of drawn-work 
a few inches above, as shown in the sketch, 
may be had for $11 a dozen. 

The entire lunch set, with table-cloth that 
measures 314x214, hemstitched border and 
drawn-work, and twelve serviettes to match, 
costs only $27.50. It is fine and extremely 
pretty. 

A round linen centrepiece, with point 
Arab border, is offered for $14.75. It meas- 
ures 36x36. 











ovher week. Now is the season when the 
choicest wares for the table are offered and 
goods are for sale that are distinctive and not 
duplicated. It is the time when smart 
Gotham is busy giving dinners and the shops 
are prepared for the demand. 

Handsome Irish linen damask table-cloths 
in large flower design, medium size, cost 
$14.25, while the serviettes to match are 


The illustration of the oblong centrepiece 
of linen and lace shows a pretty shape that is 
newer than the circle or square and very mod- 


erate in price; size, 20x36, Price, $2.85. 
One a little more elaborate, of the same size, 
cost $3.75. 

Never before have the large centrepieces 
of linen and lace been so elaborate and beau- 
tifully treated with embroidered flowers. The 


table is covered with large pink roses. The 
size of cloth is one yard and a half square; 
price only $35. 

A plain lace table-cloth—that is, without 
embroidery—may be tought for $23.75. 

Real Renaissance lace centrepieces and long 
scarfs that are like cobwebs, they are so fine, 
are, for the quality, very reasonable; the 
small quantity of fabric that fills in the centre 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS" ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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Manila linen squares are effective table 
covers. They are one yard square and of deep 
twine color alternating with large red squares. 
Price, $1.50. The Hungarian scarfs and 
squares are also pleasing and not expensive ; 
pretty squares in red embroidery on deep 
blue on a pale tan drill cost $2.85, while 
the scarfs that measure 16 x 60 cost $2.35. 

Lovers of china can pick up many inéxpen- 
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sive pieces that are delightful in design and 
quality, such as bouillon cups marked down to 
$1 each. The tall vase shown in sketch is 
of the impressionist class, and it is very in- 
expensive—only $2.95. Iris blossoms in pale 
yellow and mauve on a dull green background 
are, as you may imagine, very pleasing. About 
the top of the vase is a gold border not too 
conspicuous. 

Some of the new glass is very pretty ; take, 
for instance, the illustration of a bowl, and let 
your fancy picture it in a deliciously cool frosted 
green with inlaid poppies of transparent red. 
About the top rim is a Roccoco border of 
silver that is handsome. Such glass comes 
from abroad and 1s known as Cintallirie de 
Baccarat. Price of the bowl $17.50. 

The many varieties of cut glass are puzzling 
and unless one knows the styles it is difficult 
to order. There is the silver diamond-chrys- 
anthemum fan-shaped—Russian cut. The 
indented—all modish in their way, and be- 
sides these, many others. Sometimes the 
combinations of two or three different cuts 
prove the most satisfactory, Such as a 
bowl combines the chrysanthemum and fan 
design. It is charming without being too ex- 
pensive. A good claret cup jug of colonial 
design, cut in prismatic tones, may be had for 
$17.50. About the top is a border of silver 
which forms the lip, this 1s plain with a 
repoussé design. 

Some plates, worthy of mention, are of 
Limoges—dinner size—in deep cobalt blue, 
borders picked out in gold, Price, only 
$44.50 a dozen. 

Charming plates of red and gold, or green 
and gold with gold medallion centres, “and an 
appliqué of gold over the color, are extremely 
moderate, being only $30 a dozen 

Smart soup plates of white Haviland china, 
traced in gold, are to be bought for $1.50 
each, which is most moderate when the 
quality is considered. 

Finger bowls of white glass deeply cut and 
filled in with gold, such as the illustration 
shows, aad with glass plates to match, are 
selling for 95 centseach. Rhine wine glasses, 
as shown in the sketch, with odd shaped base, 
gilt rimmed, are also moderate in price. The 
tall champagne glasses with lattice border of 
gold and red of Bohemian glass with enameled 
design of roses and gilt leaves, are to be had 
for $2.75 each. 

Small, dishes for ice cream or dessert, as 
shown in the sketch, cost $2.50 each, and 
are of the same design as the champagne 
glasses. They are flat in shape, and stand 
on little gold feet—odd in their way and very 
pretty. 

Wee glass plates that could be appropriated 
for butter, or plates for nuts at dinner, are as 
cheap as 40 cents each ; they are covered with 
fleur-de-lis in gold and a gold border. 

For a curio table a small pitcher of rich 
crimson enamel with a figure design worked 
out in white can be had for $9.50. A 
handsome clock of crystal swinging in a tri- 
angle costs only $30, and it is well worth the 
money. A dear miniature screen of Louis xvi 
design holding a clock in the centre panel is 
delightful and unique. Onyx stands with dull 
gold figures of children and animals, suitable 
for cabinet or curio table, cost only $4.75. 

There is an American pottery that is lovely 
in its deep rich coloring. A Jong jar shaded 
from deep brown and running the gamut of 
ali the autumnal tints has as decoration an 
Indian head in full war paint and feathers. 
The harmony is complete and the jar well 
worth owning. 

The new Italian ware that has become so 
popular is very lovely ; it is made in Naples 
at a factory known as Magareen, from which 
it takes the name. A large vase I have in 
mind shows a pretty picture of a canal, and 
some wild pink roses in raised china decorate 
the surface of the vase. The handle is a 
long green stem. 

Baccarat glasses cost $18 a dozen.- The 
plates can be utilized for many other things, 
such as dessert or salad, etc. 

In reference to linen let me add that 
good double sheets that are hemstitched are 
on sale for $5.25 a pair, while pillow cases 
measuring 22 14x36 cost only $1.38 a pair or 
$1 50 for better quality. Fine fresh linen 
are selling for $2.30 up to $2.75 a pa'r. 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


JANUARY VISITING GOWNS 


Ome hints may be useful to those who 
~ have not yet secured their visiting 
gowns. Should there be one young 
enough to pay visits in a two-piece suit, let her 
select either one of the castor shades of ladies’ 
cloth, or one of the metal gray or zinc colors, 
both so smart. She may, however, prefer a 
blue, a green or a dark brick red, thinking it 
more becoming. Still for smartness pure and 
simple, the first choice has the pas. Paying 
visits afoot requires that a skirt, although fash- 
ionably long, should be simply finished on the 
bottom. No openwork to ‘‘ catch ’’ getting 
in and out of cars or busses, nor is anything 
half so fit as plain stitching in rows a few 
inches above the bottom. Avoid having the 
top of your skirt glove-fitting. Let it be 
tucked to the knee or laid in side plaits from 
the skirt mount down to hem, across the 
back and sides. Have a long E:on that is 
fitted down the back to the top of skirt 
mount, while in front it falls into a tab and* 
is double-breasted. If fur is to be the trim- 
ming have three up and down rows in front, 
with bands of two-inch cloth on the bias, laid 
between and stitched. On the outer left row 
of fur sew three groups of three buttons in 
each of tortoise shell if you can afford them. 
The effect will be charming. The high collar 
may be of fur on both sides, or it may be 
only lined with fur. A band of fur may also 
trim the left side of skirt opening, which will 
give a more wintry warmth to the suit’s ap- 
pearance, but if without fur, the side opening 
needs but a band stitching. _If the first pro- 
posed bottom stitchings on the skirt are car- 
ried out it were better to have the skirt open- 
ing at the back hidden in tucks or plaits. 
Plain close-fitting sleeves are finished with 
wrist stitchings. 

A pretty silk bodice is to be counted upon 
with all such suits, and the coat lining isto be 
brought into harmony with it. For this rea- 
son is great preference established for white 
satin linings, which do not soil easily if used 
with waists in good order. 

One cannot advise or insist upon any particu- 
lar style of hat, as the wearer must take her 
milliner’s opinion ; but, on general principles, 
it is advised not to mix colors, and to say, 
further, that black hats are the smartest for 
street wear, as well as the most serviceable. 
A charming model has a low broad crown in 
black velvet, with a black velvet scarf, on 
which narrow black gathered ribbons have 
been run on rather closely in cross lines, the 
scarf gathered up into a jeweled buckle in the 
centre front, and then the folds spread out at 
the sides. A pair of sharp black wings lie 
across the top, with a cluster of short feathers 
standing as a fan-shape upright tail between. 
This proves most becoming to many faces, 
and on the head has its own marked style. 


. JOYFUL NEWS FOR ROBUST MATRONS 


Dolman lines are distinctly returning in 
new mantle models, the long back seams 
taking on the curves of the figure, and the 
drapery raised like a shawl over the arms, 
and, shawl-like, longer in the back than in 
front. Robust matrons can find no more 
elegant and stately garment. Any of the 
black poplins, corded, broché or plain, an- 
swer beautifully, and so do the heavier mat- 
lassés. As fur on so wide a mantle at the 
bottom would entail the purchase of several 
yards, and even the cheaper furs would result 
in a considerable money expenditure, it is 
with much satisfaction that plissés of black 
taffeta in two rows, one shorter than the 
other, can be suggested to trim exceedingly 
well and with much grace. Fur lining to 
the collar would be in good taste, and a muff 
of the same fur to carry. On the other hand, 
a muff of matlassé, trimmed with narrow 
plissés of black taffeta, with bow and ends 
turned upwards, as the muff is held close to 
the figure, is equally attractive. 


CAPOTES AND DUTCH LINES 


Capotes are worn with such mantles, for a 
woman past her youth, who wishes to be 
fashionable, should never wear a hat, except 


during the summer, and then it should be 
suitably built to conform to her years. Quaint 
Dutch lines are often introduced successfully, 
and so are modifications of the First Em- 
pire bonnets, but made into very small ca- 
potes, however, while the prettiest are the 
creations of modistes themselves, under the 
inspiration of the moment. Miéilliners always 


declare that their loveliest hats are made near 
the close of the season, when they have the 
least call for them, and they explain it, by 
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having had time to detect the faults of their 
early models, and by experience, learning 
the most becoming lines, and where they 
properly belong. Then, too, there are wise 
women who never buy their dress hats o: bon- 
nets until after the New Year has set in, when 
milliners are glad to make liberal concessions 
before their departure for spring purchases. 

A hat built to order for a certain price at 
this season, will also be an advantage, as in 
nine cases out of ten, better materials will be 
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used, the stock having become exhausted, and 
it is thought best not to carry over such ma- 
terials into another season. 


SUGGESTION FOR INEXPENSIVE GOWN 


A charming At Home model, and one 
costing the least possible expenditure, consists 
of a long skirt laid in pressed plaits across the 
back and sides, flowing out into a charming 
fulness without any trimming whatever. In 
front a narrow tablier spreading wider at the 
feet, having a ten-inch flounce of lace headed 
by two rows of mousseline ruching. Round 
open bodice with large pointed revers passing 
across the arms, and on them the ornamen- 
tation is expected to be handsome in charac- 
ter. A chemisette shows from neckband to 
belt, and belt and neckband are to match. 
Long sleeves falling and fitting over the hand. 
By studying out these details one may make 
estimates for a half dozen pretty inexpensive 
gowns counting about ten yards of any forty- 
two-inch veiling or crépon, and sixteen or 
eighteen yards of a narrow silk or crépon. 
The revers would take three quarters of a 
yard of satin, the neckband and belt both on 
the bias, five eights of a yard of, say, panne 
velvet. One yard and a quarter of lace for 
the bottom of the front tablier, which is of 
the same materia] as the gown, and a half 
yard of mousseline de soie for the ruche head- 
ing. A slight fold of panne, or of whatever 
fabric the belt and neckband were made of 
might edge the wrists of sleeves, Lace 
motifs set in with gold thread, is one way to 
trim the revers, chenille and spangle-work is 
another. Narrow ribbon and velvet appliqué 
is still another, all three of which is rapid 
and pretty hand work for the wearer to do 
herself, 
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AT THIRTY A MAN SHOULD RETIRE FROM DANC- 
ING CLASSES—-HE MAY, HOWEVER 
DANCE UNTIL HE IS EIGHTY 
——-CARD PLAYING FOR 
STAKES 


Hen I was a young man I would 
W not have been away from New 
York in the season for a king’s 
ransom. I delighted in dances and dinners, 
and I counted the days almost from the 
Patriarchs’ to the Assembly. A man after 
he has reached thirty has no business at 
dancing classes; he should show signs of his 
maturity. There are many young fellows 
just fromm college who are waiting to take 
your place, just as there are débutantes who 
must succeed their older sisters. A man 
after thirty should not, however, abandon 
dancing. I do not mean to deprecate the 
dancing man, In fact, he is most useful, I 
shall dance until I have reached seventy or 
more, and I know of no prettier spectacle in 
literature and history than Sir Roger de 
Coverley at Christmastide and Mrs. Thrall 
Piozzi jigging at eighty. 

People dance a great deal now, and you can- 
not go to a dinner without having a little im- 
promptu dance—a turn or so in the drawing 
or ball room before the party breaks up. 

Once or twice during the season I go toa 
large dance; I also take part in the cotillon, 
because [ know women always like to be 
taken out and a gewgaw pleases them. Iam 
a little old-fashioned, and like Sarah Battle 
in Lamb‘s immortal essay on Whist, I insist 
upon the rigors of the game, I find in our 
large cities that there is considerable laxity in 
the dancing of the cotillon, The task is too 
much for one leader, and generally the spirit, 
which used to be one of its characteristics, is 
lacking. I find that too many couples are 
taken out, that young people will dance out 
of their turn, and, in consequence of the sys- 
tem of handing favors around, some who 
should have them are neglected, while others 
get more than their share. However, the 
young people enjoy these things, and I have 
no doubt that they would resent the forms 
of the old dance such as we enjoyed about a 
—well, I shall not give myself away and reveal 
my age. Society is meant for the present. 
The events of two years ago are ancient his- 
tory, and there is a constant changing of the 
corps d’esprit or de ballet, whichever you 
may choose to call it. 

But for us who have reached the age of 
thirty and over, the dinner appeals a great 
deal more than the mere dance, and although, 
as I have said, we trip it on occasions, we are 
not as enthusiastic as we were at eighteen, 
when the world was as an unsealed book to us. 

I have a little failing in the matter of 
cards, I enjoy a quiet rubber, and I have 
now taken up bridge whist, which everyone 
plays. I have not abandoned poker either. 
I know that I may be creating consternation 
in some households by stating that games are 
played for stakes nowadays, and even the pro- 
gressive euchre of suburban and rural commu- 
nities must have prizes in order to make them 
interesting. In fact, we take our chances on 
everything, and, if we are not losing or win- 
ning money at play, we are trying the hazards 
of the stock market. We want constant ex- 
citement, and the history of the world over 
shows that gambling was always a favorite 
amusement of a nation just before its decline 
or of a civilization high strung, and perhaps 
so refined that it had turned the point and 
was fast becoming degenerate. Still, the 
most brilliant men in the most brilliant epochs 
were wont to gain or throw away fortunes in 
a sitting. It is all the more curious, as gam- 
bling is a primitive passion founded on greed 
and cupidity ; the former being one of the 
attributes of even wild animals. 

But I am straying sadly from my point. I 
am supposed to be a mentor. I cannot re- 
commend you to gamble. I advise you, on 
the contrary, to stay away from the tables, It 
requires a cool head and nerve—attributes 
which very few of us possess—and an assur- 
ance that we are backed by capital, and thar 
whatever we lose will not affect us. This is, 
perhaps, somewhat of a timid view, but I 


think it is the right one. I never insist 
upon the moralities, nor do I call upon your 
religious sensibilities, to guide you as to 
what you should and what you should not do. 
I always say follow the dictates of common 
sense, and never allow yourself to be démodé. 

If you have convictions about playing, I 
should say, “Ido not play.”” That is all. 
Be firm and manly, You have your convic- 
tions ; you have made your plans for life ; 
you have laid out your road, and you mean to 
follow it. Never make explanations. People 
do not want them. They are bored by what 
you may or what you may not think. You 
may have a great deal of interest in yourself, 
but they have not. We are all thoroughly 
selfish, and we are only interested in others 
when they amuse us. I myself do not play 
for high stakes for one reason— because I do 
not think the excitement is good for me. I 
am inclined this year to embonpoint, and [ 
exercise and train to keep my weight at its 
normal figure and to avoid being corpulent. 
I always shun any great excitement. It is 
all a matter founded on the same principle. 
We all gamble, more or !ess. We may take 
chances in a bazar for charity, or tickets in a 
church-fair lottery, or play euchre for prizes 
and whist for ditto, take odds on yacht races, 
on horses now and then, or even on prize 
fights, or at a game of pool ; again, we may 
only dabble in shares and in stocks—and here 
you will find gambling on this green the 
leading moralists of the day. The very 
starting of any enterprise is a ‘* gamble,”’ 
and all the affairs of life seem to turn on the 
tossing of a penny. Toa man of leisure the 
loss of a fortune, when the damage is not 
irreparable, is fascinating ; and I might, if I 
pleased, stake millions on a poker hand and 
derive actual pleasure from my losses. In 
whatever way you may choose to look at it — 
leaving the morality, as I said before, aside— 
be governed by your common sense and your 
financial standing. If you are of a disposition 
to risk everything without any consideration 
for the future, all right ; but even then you 
should not be too reckless. 

I leave this afternoon for the south. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 
A S was predicted at the beginning of the 


season, morning coats have once 

more become popular among well- 
dressed men. The return of this garment is 
welcome not only because of its own merit, 
but because of the relief it brings from the 
ever present sack suit; on the other hand, 
this coat is not put to its proper use by some 
unthinking persons. The morning suit has 
its limits as to when and where it should be 
worn, and it is not in any sense intended as 
a substitute for the frock. The coat should 
hang easily and gracefully over the body, not 
so snugly to the figure as the frock coat, the 
waist line being less marked. It should have 
three buttons in front and three on the 
sleeves, these to be covered with the material 
of which the coat is made rather than with 
silk or satin. Particular attention should be 
given tothe hang of the coat skirts, which 
are now made to fall much more in front 
than was formerly the case with the three 
button cutaway. There should be an outside 
breast pocket on the left, One occasionally 
sees a morning coat bound with narrow ribbon 
or braid, but such binding is the exception 
rather than the rule. The trousers worn with 
a black morning coat are of dark materials ; 
seldom are they of the same cloth as the coat. 
Striped worsteds are perhaps the most com- 
monly used. With morning coats of tweeds, 
worsteds or cassimeres, however, in which 
there is some design, the trousers are always 
of the same material. 

At this time, when every man of high or 
low degree possesses the article generically 
known as a frock coat, too much emphasis 
cannot be given to the advice, oft repeated, 
of employing the best tailor to be found to 
make this particular garmenr. It is no longer 
by the coat, but by the character of the coat 
that a man shall be known; and it is only the 
really clever cutter that understands how to 
fit a man with a coat that has character, and 
that will suit to best advantage his particular 
figure, a coat that will cling tight where it 
should cling, and that will hang in graceful 
lines where it should hang. Not every man, 
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unfortunately, has broad shoulders and a slen- 
der waist, and to him that hath not these 
characteristics they should be given, contrary 
to Biblical rule. 

Generally speaking, the frock coat of the 
day is made with a slightly higher waist line 
and with skirts a trifle fuller than heretofore, 
In length it hangs to the knees. As already 
stated in these columns, sleeves should be 
made to fit closely over the shirt cufts, and 
they should have three buttons covered with 
the same material as the coat. The tightness 
and shapeliness of sleeve applies equally well to 
the morning coat. 

Gray frock suits have never been regarded 
with great favor in this country by the most 
smartly dressed men, and this season the 
plain black coat with gray trousers of striped 
worsteds is, though the most common, also 
the most. correct thing for aftérnoon wear. 
Some distinction may be given a coat by hav- 
ing it bound with narrow ribbon. This is 
notso usual in New York as in London, but 
it is frequently seen, and the fashion has many 
advocates. The fact that it is comparatively 
new, or to be more correct, a recent revival 
has the result of distinguishing a man from 
the great mass of his fellows, thus giving him 
some claim to smartness, 

The black evening overcoat of moderate 
weight, cut single breasted, with fly front and 
silk facing, has been more or less worn this 
winter about town, although it has little to 
recommend ir except, perhaps, its small bulk, 
which is certainly sometimes a convenience, 
During the periods of mild weather so fre- 
quent in our climate, even in the {middle of 
winter, such an outer coat may be worn with 
some degree of comfort, but when the mer- 
cury stands at from ten to fifteen degrees be- 
low freezing it offers very inadequate protec- 
tion from the keen air. Silk facings? Well, 
yes, if you care for it on an overcoat, or per- 
haps I should say, if you care for it on this 
overcoat, for I know of no other on which it 
might be correctly put. After all, we must 
take things as we find them. The coat has 
side pockets with flaps, a smaller change 
pocket with flaps, and an outside breast pocket 
without flaps on the left. There is also an 
inside pocket on the right side. The over- 
coat hangs to the knees or even an inch or 
two below, and it is lined with black satin. 

There is little to add to what has already 
been said concerning evening dress. The roll 
collar on the tail coat is now almost a thing of 
the past. From the standpoint of this season’s 
fashion it is incorrect, but still one sometimes 
sees it worn by well dressed men. I have 
myself noticed several such collars at the plays 
and smart dances of the season. Whether or 
not the collar and notched lapels of an even- 
ing coat are entirely faced with silk depends 
solely upon the individual preference of the 
wearer, or perhaps in those cases where the 
choice is left to the tailor, upon his personal 
ideas of what is most fitting. The cloth 
collar and cloth edged lapels have from time 
immemorial been worn and it is safe to pre- 
dict that future seasons will find them &till 
correct. They are the more conservative. 
On the other hand full-faced lapels and silk 
collar give, I think, somewhat more finish to 
an evening coat, and likewise impart a little 
the smarter air. 

The velvet collar, that rock above the sur- 
face upon which opinions split, deserves fur- 
ther mark on the chart of dress. 1 was 
assured by several of the best tailors early in 
the autumn that it would be more generally 
worn here during the present season than 
ever before by the most smartly dressed men. 
I ventured to disagree at that time, and 
since then I have had no reason to change 
my mind. True, it may be found if one 
searches diligently, but with the exception of 
one or two men well known in the social 
world—and they are men who have worn 
velvet collars on their evening coats for the 
past two seasons—it is not now worn. Aside 
from any question of fashion and its diccates 
I most surely do not consider a velvet collar 
on an evening coat either in good taste or 
good form. If fashion should decree that fur 
collars be worn on evening coats I should 
chronicle the fact, but certainly I should not 
approve. 

The white evening waistcoats of the past, 
both single and double breasted, are now fast 
giving way to the newer three-buttoned waist- 


coat among smartly dressed men, This 1s 
called the ** Cairo,’” and it has been extremely 
popular in London since the beginning of the 
winter season. The shape has been de- 
scribed in a former issue of Vogue, but its 
main characteristics will bear repetition. It 
has a narrow collar of the usual U shape. The 
left side overlaps the right and buttons like 
an ordinary double breasted waistcoat, with a 
button of the same material as the waistcoat. 

Piqué is the material most used, On the 
left side there is a corresponding button 

which is not used, but it gives balance to the 
arrangement, The third and lower button 
—there are only three—is on the right side 
of the waistcoat, and it so placed that when 
buttoned it is directly under the middle of an 
imaginary line drawn between the other two, 

and it forms the lower point of a triangle 
much the shape of the letter V. The edges 
of the waistcoat are cut away like the sides of 
the V, only slightly curved, and instead of 
ending at the lower button they run down 
into points, so that the bottom of the waistcoat 
when buttoned has something the shape of a 
broad W. This style of white waistcoat is 
very noticeable, as it is a radical departure 
from the shapes to which we are accustomed. 

I have noticed several double-breasted sack 

suit waistcoats made on the same general 
principle, that is to say, with the two rows 

of buttons ending at the bottom in a single 

button in the shape of a very long letter V, 

and with points. All the latest waistcoats 

are being made with points instead of the 

rounded bottoms in vogue last year. 

As yet I have not seen a black evening 
waistcoat cut in the Cairo shape, but it seems 
very probable that these will be so made. 

Dinner coats with rolled collars, entirely 
faced with silk, continue to be correct, not- 
withstanding the predictions of some of the 
best tailors that the notched collar would be 
the smartest this winter. 

In the October number of a very well con- 
dected little paper, published in London, and 
devoted entirely to men’s dress, to which I 
am indebted for some information concerning 
English modes, there is an illustration of 
what is supposed to be correct dress in which 
a man is represented ina dinner coat, white 
waistcoat and white tie. Unless, as I cannot 
help believing, this has escaped the careful 
attention of the editor, we cannot but assume 
that white waistcoats and white ties are worn 
with dinner coats by well dressed men in 
London. In this country such is not the 
case, 

The November issue of the same magazine 
makes some most astonishing statements re- 
specting the garb in which we are buried on 
this side of the ocean, In order that Vogue 
men readers may know the weird ideas cur- 
rent on the other side in regard to Americans, 
the following queer information is quoted : 

**The United States possesses one curious 
industry—burial suits. I hope I may never 
happen te die in America, because the under- 
taker makes or puts upon the deceased a 
special dress suit, ad toc. No self-respecting 
American will be buried otherwise than in 
full evening dress—a custom attributed by the 
profane to a desire to present a gentlemanly 
and prepossessing appearance at the judg- 
ment,”’ 

Strange ideas this writer must have of us. 
We should have been less surprised to be in- 
formed that we went to our happy hunting 
grounds wrapped in buffalo robes, and sus- 
pended in canoes from the tree tops. ‘* One 
curious industry, indeed ’*—only one? 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months ; i. @., @ paper three months old 
15 20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; @ paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 75 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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[Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressess to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications wiil receive immediate attention, } 


ON TRIAL 


BY ZACK. CHARLES SCRIBNER’SSONS 


Study in temperament and predestina- 
A tion is presented in these pages, 


which portray the lives of humble 
folk—hostlers, retired sea captains, farmers. 
The sorry hero of the tale (or more properly 
the principal personage, for hero he is not) 1s 
Dan Pigott, who is introduced at the moment 
when he has bought his discharge from his 
regiment, which has just been ordered to 
India. The £15 necessary to relieve him 
from military duty has been supplied him by 
a young woman, Phebe Hazeldene, and 
upon this fact hinges the tragedy of two lives. 
Dan Pigott is a coward and of course a liar 
(for lying is but an expression of cowardice), 
and although he realizes many times how 
ignoble his motives and his acts are, when he 
would make confession, or attempt atonement, 
a base fear invariably overcomes his impulse 
to do right. The reader comes speedily to 
agree with the grim prophecy of a certain un- 
scrupulous hostler in regard to Dan Pigott, 
that he was foredoomed to act the part of a 
craven to the last possibility of that despicable 
role. 

The heir of his uncle, a stern man of ex- 
ceptional probity, Dan is forced on the day of 
his return to submit to an interrogative in- 
terview. 


‘* A light streamed across the farmyard as 
Dan entered, and glancing towards the house 
he saw the tall spare figure of Farmer Pigott 
standing on the steps. A sudden fear chilled 
Dan; he had always been afraid of his uncle, 
and he knew in his heart that in return he 
had been despised. Instinctively he slack- 
ened pace, drawing back into the shadow of 
the wall. 

‘¢ ¢ Be that my nevvy?’ cried the old man, 

‘¢ The thin rasping voice jarred further on 
Dan’s courage, and it was with an effort that 
he replied in the affirmative. 

‘¢*Then come straight along in here,’ 
and Dan followed into the front kitchen, with 
its low pitched, smoke-blacked ceiling. The 
table was laid for supper, but the room was 
empty. Farmer Pigott locked the door, the 
action recalled unpleasant memories to his 
nephew's mind; instinctively his glance 
strayed to a heavy riding-whip that hung 
above the mantelpiece. 

“ The farmer's keen eyes caught the direc- 
tion of the glance. 

‘¢¢Maybe you knows your desserts?” he 
said, grimly. 

*¢ Dan tried to pull himself together ; there 
was no reason, he told himself, why he should 
be afraid, and yet he felt much as some 
whipped cur at the crack of the lash. 

*¢ Old Samuel Pigott scanned him standing 
there, and an expression of contempt came 
into his lean, harsh face. 

*¢¢]T could swear you be at the bottom of 
this here business |!’ he exclaimed. 

**Dan winced. ‘1 don’t know what you 
mean,” he answered. 

‘* ¢ Mean?’ repeated the old man. ‘ Where 
did you get the money to buy your discharge ? 
—that be what I mean.’ 

‘¢ There was a long pause, during which 
Dan sought vainly to put the truth into words: 
it seemed to him that never had he striven 
harder to state the facts and nothing but the 
facts; and then, suddenly, as if ina dream 
he heard himself say, ‘1 won the money on 
a herse.’ 

*¢ He rubbed his sleeve across his forehead, 
a dazed wonderment taking possession of him. 
He had so desired to speak the truth, surely 
he could not be held responsible for a lie he 
had never meant to utter? There was time 
still to rectify the mistake : in a moment, he 
told himself, he would rectify it; but the 
minutes crept on and he did not speak, the 
words would not come. 

*¢ € By the Lord !’ the old farmer burst out 
at last, ‘if 1 don’t believe you whinnied that 


poor little maid into stealing it for’ee. I 
turned her out ; and if I find you've lied, 
dang me if I won’t neck and crop you after 
her!’ 

“ Dan made no reply. At the mention of 
Phebe’s name a vision of her rose before 
him ; he was lying again among the bracken, 
and the hired cart, bearing the lonely little 
figure, was creaking its slow way across the 
moor: he watched the swift blossoming of 
happiness on the pale flower face, and in 
watching, his heart was wrung afresh. For 
a brief moment manliness returned to him; 
devoid of fear he saw into the future, 

‘¢¢There be something else I must tell 
you,’ he said. Raising his eyes, he met those 
of Samuel Pigott fixed upon him ; they seemed 
to probe deep down into his nature and draw 
all that was despicable in it to the surface. 
The words that he had meant to utter forsook 
his lips. 

‘¢* I’m sorry I came back along home,’ he 
exclaimed, huskily, 

‘¢ Farmer Pigott burst into a rough laugh. 
*You would always have been afraid o’ 
sommat, Dan, wherever you might be,’ he 
answered. ‘If ‘tiddn’t the fever, ’tis what’s 
as bad.” 

“ There sprang up in Dan’s heart a sudden 
hatred of this man, who seemed in some 
subtle fashion to force him to play the cow- 
ard’s part. Glancing hurriedly back on the 
long page of his boyhood, he saw the same 
rdle assigned to both, and a quick anger flamed 
up within him, 

**¢ T could curse you for making me the 
cur that I be,’ he exclaimed. For a brief 
moment his eyes met his uncle’s on equal 
terms; then his anger died down, and he 
turned away with what sounded much like a 
rough sob, 


*~ * * 


As for the pretty maid of seventeen, Phebe, 
who had stolen that her cowardly lover might 
shirk military duty, this is how her life went. 
Turned out of doors by her irate father, she 
sought the offered home of an uncle, a re- 
tired sea captain. She hears from passers by 
that the excitement consequent upon her 
theft and her leaving home have made her 
mother ill unto death. 


*¢ Mechanically Phebe reached down her 
hat and shawl and went out. Her home lay 
some twelve miles distant across the moor, 
and she hurried forward, the July sun beating 
hotly upon her. Panting on, sometimes 
breaking into a short uneven run, she crossed 
now wide tracks of heather, drooping beneath 
its weight of honeyed bees, and now a brown 
clearing, where the fire having made way, 
the herbage would creep up green and scented 
the following spring. High over her head 
the air rippled with the song of larks; their 
joyous notes pursuing her and forming an 
ironic accompaniment to the forebodings of 
her heart. It was past noon when she 
reached the village. It straggled half way up 
a steep hill, at the foot of which, standing in 
a small garden, and a little back from the 
main street, was the Hazeldenes’ cottage, 
Near the house a number of villagers had con- 
gregated, talking in subdued tones, Seeing 
her they fell suddenly silent, glancing from 
one to the other. She pushed open the wicket 
gate, passed hurriedly up the path, and en- 
tered the cottage. The small kitchen seemed 
full of peopie ; Bobby, her youngest brother, 
a boy of eight, ran forward and caught her by 
the gown. Stooping, she mechanically freed 
her dress from his grasp, but her eyes were 
fixed onan old hump-backed woman who was 
sitting before the fire drinking tea. She was 
evidently, for the moment at least, a person 
of some importance, for the others stood near 
ministering to her needs. 

 € Lord help us !* exclaimed one of them, 
‘if *tiddn’t Phebe Hazeldene come home. 
They must ha’ brought ’ee the news mortal 
quick. °Tis a true saying ill tidings flies 
apace.” 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


er FOUR-MASTED CAT-BOAT, 
AND OTHER TRUTHFUL 
TALES. By Cuarizs Batrect 
Loomis. Tue Century Company. As one 
man’s literary pleasure spells boredom to an- 
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other man, to some Mr. Loomis’s book will 
be intensely amusing ; others might call it dull. 
The Father of Santa Claus and The Dialect 
Store are, perhaps, the most amusing of the 
group Idiotisms, Essays at Essays, Unrelated 
Stories Related, and At the Literary Counter. 


HIS DEFENSE AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Harry Stittwert Epwarps, 
Tue Century Company. The author of 
The Two Runaways has here gathered into 
one volume several stories of Southern life 
that have appeared in magazines. The open- 
ing tale deals with Hiram Ard’s defense for 
cussin’ his mother-in-law, who takes it all 
back, and goes out of the court upon his arm 
in friendly and contrite affection. The Run- 
aways of the former book, Major Crawford 
Worthington and Isam, his sly old negro ser- 
vant, reappear in one of the stories of this 
volume. The book is illustrated by Kemble, 
Potthast, and Peter Newell. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
ca] educatien in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment ef animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views.and relate experiences te an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and net necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


TT" League is meeting with apprecia- 
tion in many directions and I am 
pleased to chronicle that through 

Vogue some enthusiastic and influential work- 

ers for it have been developed ; later I shall 

lay before the readers of this column some 
particulars as to how the League work has 
been furthered. Headquarters are rapidly 
getting into shape and by the middle of the 
month at latest the chapter-room will be open 
for all day and all evening inspection, and 
the public will then have an opportunity to 
see for itself this wonderful method of hu- 
manizing the little folk who, in spite of all 
the fine things said of them by the poets, are 
for the most part more or iess tarred with 
savagery, especially if they happen to be lads. 

There are not as yet many chapters, but 

those that are organized are developing mem- 
berships at a truly surprising rate. As this 
chapter organization and perpetuation are the 
very crux of the League’s method of devel 

oping an impulse for kindness to animals and 
giving it a practical outcome, it can readily 
be seen how encouraging the success of the 
chapter work is to those who have the 
League's interests at heart. 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT MORE THAN WORTH 
WHILE 


I cannot too often insist upon the value of 
individual effort in behalf of animals, for 
each person can become a centre of influence 
to an extent that will surprise those who have 
not previously taken a step in progress ahead 
of their neighbors. I am not urging fanat- 
ical behavior but a steadfast calm advocacy 
of the rights of animals both by word and 
deed. It has chanced with myself that, 
thrown with strangers for a time, I have suc- 
ceeded in interesting erstwhile indifferent per- 
sons sufficiently for them to do active work 
of a disagreeable kind in behalf of animals, 
One young man frankly admitted that before 
he met me he regarded it as bad form to at- 
tempt the rescue in public of animals from 
ignorant or unkind owners. 


SAVAGE TRAITS LINGER 


Those persons, and, alas, they are in the 
majority who fail to realize the tragic lot of 
animals, have not had the savage bred out of 
them to the extent that the animal champion 
has; the former are distinctly lower type per- 
sons whatever their intellectual or social 
status. When, therefore, a man or woman 
states that animals are well treated as a rule, 
that person is to be regarded as a defective, 
and he or she should be dealt with: precisely 


as enlightened philanthropy advocates that 
other moral delinquents should be treated— 
educated, by persuasion rather than by denun- 
ciation, This is the exact service that the 
League methods perform for the adult as well 
as for the child. Persuading the human 
being to rightness of demeancr toward ani- 
mals, results in a most surprising change ; his 
perception is quickened, and sympathy for the 
helpless expands his imagination to the point 
of feeling the woes of animals, In the case 
of children this is sometimes rather startingly 
evidenced, as, for example, the instance of a 
League chapter boy who saw another boy 
amusing himself by tightening a piece of twine 
around a poor kitten’s neck. The League 
boy rescued puss, and then, seizing the tor- 
mentor’s head, he thrust it under his own 
arm and squeezed it around the throat. The 
owner of the throat protested that the opera- 
tion was poignantly painful, to which the cat 
avenger replied only: ** Well, how do you 
suppose the kitten liked it?** Such rough 
methods of education are naturally not en- 
couraged by the League, and I retail the 
instance here only to show how an average 
little boy of the streets had, through a few 
weeks’ chapter membership, come to a reali- 
zation of another's sufferings, the other, in 
this instance, being a helpless dumb thing. 
Does every reader of these lines grasp the fuil 
significance of the change wrought in a boy 
who, a few weeks previous, would, undoubt- 
edly, have thought it amusing to tease or 
hurt a cat?) The savage selfishness rampant 
in all human beings had been tamed, and 
what that means, to his parents, his broth- 
ers and sisters, and his associates, I leave te 
individual conjecture. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE SEA GULLS 


An animal lover whe has already commu- 
nicated most interesting matter for this de- 
partment—Miss Elizabeth Almy Gatter, of 
Morristown, N. J.—lays me under further 
obligation by sending the following account of 
a soldier's kindness to some hungry birds he 
met when he was on duty at a lonely western 
post. 

The following pretty incident is told by 
Sergeant Albert J. Smith, Battery I, sth U, 
S. Artillery, Fort Morgan : 

**It may interest you to hear of an inci- 
dent that was part of my daily pastime while 
stationed at Fort Comby in Washington 
State. It was a lonely post, sticking up on 
the jagged coast range cliffs. There were 
innumerable sea gulls inhabiting the rocks, 
and during the rigorous winter months I 
noticed that the poor birds scarcely caught 
sufficient food from the stormy waters of the 
coast. I began by depositing the collected 
remains from our mess table after each meal 
among the rocks. The feathered indigents 
readily understood my purpose and collected 
in vast numbers to partake of our soldier food. 
Soon they grew exceedingly tame and partic- 
ularly alert for the bugle’s mess call, the notes 
of which, no doubt, were as welcome to them 
as they were tous. Round and round they 
would circle, screaming for joy, and when I 
appeared on the rocks with their food box, 
they would flutter about me like gentle barn- 
yard poultry, scrambling over my body, or 
alighting on my wrists to peck a morsel from 
my fingers.”* 


THE MATTER OF ANIMAL TRANSPORTATION 


I have not as yet received any letters in re- 
gard to the transportation of animals, but I 
hardly expected to do so during the holiday 
season. Now that the serious work of the 
world is being taken up again, I shall hope 
that the very important matter of the treat- 
ment of animals in transit will enlist the at- 
tention of women and men who are anxious 
to help along the cause of justice te the poor 
creatures who are so wholly dependent upon 
the human race for their lives and their com- 
fort. 

Josephine Redding. 





Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 


respondence, 


York, and not personally. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


wuMBER 46 II JAN., 1900 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


T He pattern for this week is for a dress- 
ing sack, or breakfast jacket 
which may be made in a variety of 
The one illustrated is of white 

nainsook trimmed with narrow insertion 
and wide lace. If the jacket is to be used 
for dressing, it is better to have it made of a 
washable material, as it will become soiled by 
the hair. This does not mean that it is of 
necessity white, as there are many pretty 
colored materials such as batiste, dimity, 
mousseline, etc., which are suitable for this 
use and which will launder. If the jacket is to 
be used asa negligée for lounging in one’s 
room, etc., it would be pretty made of light 
silk and lined with nun’s veiling, or the 
body and sleeves could be of silk, the fichu 
effect of white mull lace edged. Very fine 
embroidered French flannel is also suitable 
for this jacket, and not only is it warm and 
comfortable, but it will wash. To make this 
jacket of silk it will require six yards,of nain- 
sook four yards, of insertion two yards, of 
lace eight yards. 


materials. 


DRESS ACCESSORIES 
D*: handkerchiefs may be made at 


home with slight expense. Buy a 
piece of fine linen lawn large enough 
to make several small squares ; seven inches, 
when finished, is large enough. Make a 
narrow hem all around. Finished with hem- 
stitching is the prettiest. Edge the hem with 





fine Valenciennes—real, of course, looks the 
best, although there are some makes with 
uneven mesh, which are difficult for any but 
an expert to tell from the real. Another 
pretty finish is a narrow insertion, edged with 
narrow footing. An embroidered letter or 
three small initials make a pretty finish; and 
if you cannot embroider well enough (it 
is difficult), you can have it done for a few 
cents a letter. 

As the spring draws near, and furs have to 
be discarded, it is well to have an assortment 
of fancy stocks and revers to make your 


tailor suit look smarter. Revers are very 
pretty made of panne velvet, appliquéd with 
small figures in black silk passementerie, the 
velvet then being cut from beneath the fig- 
ure; the revers and collar also edged with 
black silk passementerie. Other pretty ma- 
terials for revers are Persian velvet, satin an- 
tique, cloth, grass linen, all-over lace and 
embroidered velvet. For a black gown re- 
vers of violet velvet, embroidered in polka- 
dots and finished with a narrow trimming in 
black and silver, are very pretty. 

In the illustrations are shown two_stocks 
which are not difficult to make. The large 
one is of cherry panne velvet, edged with a 
double ruche of black chiffon. The tie is of 
the same material also trimmed with black 





the handsomest silk stock that is no longer 
fresh. Black stocks of taffeta with hem- 
stitched sides and ends are good style and 
wear well. The stock is made of crinoline 
and a straight collar is more comfortable 
than the shaped ones. Those published in 
Vogue, pattern No. 14, are very good and 
may be used for patterns for the crinoline as 
well as for the piqué. The stiffening is cov- 
ered with the taffeta tucked or folded. The 
ribbon, which may be bought already hem- 
stitched on the sides,’is brought 2round from 
the back when the stock fastens, tied in a 
small bow in front; the ends are then brought 
down a few inches where another bowis tied, 
letting the ends hang down a little further. 
These may be simply hemstitched or edged 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 46, DRESSING SACQUE 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 46 sent on receipt of 


coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


chiffon, in two lines, with a simple design 
embroidered in black silk between. Two 
rows of feather stitching may be used here 
with good effect. Light blue velvet and 
white chiffon are pretty combined. Taffeta 
silk and liberty satin may also be utilized. 
The other stock is rather more elaborate, be- 
ing made of soft blue silk and platted chiffon. 
This stock is made of crinoline covered with 
tucked blue silk and edged with quilled blue 
chiffon, with a band of white satin inside. 
The jabot is of blue silk, cat-stitched at 
the hem and edged with blue chiffon plaited, 
or it may have a double row of chiffon in 
blue and white. White piqué stocks, with 
smart little bows of batiste, with hemstitched 
ends, always look well, and both stock and 
tie can be easily laundered, which is a great 
advantage, as fancy stocks of chiffon and 
lace, although dainty and becoming, are 
easily soiled and crumpled, when their entire 
beauty is lost, and it is better to wear the 
plainest of linen collars clean and neat than 
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with fringe. A small turnover collar of 
white lawn hemstitched or feather stitched, 
should be worn with these stocks. White 
lingerie collars may be bought from eight 
cents up, according to the material and work 
put upon it. If hand-made they are more 
expensive; therefore it is better to make them 
yourself, which is very easy. With a plain 
cloth shirt, white cuffs to match, look neat 
and are becoming. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ish Cuors.—A pint of shredded fish, a 
F teaspoonful of salt, half of pepper, half 
of onion juice, one cupful of rich milk 

er cream, one tablespoonful of butter, 
two rounded tablespoonfuls of flour, yolks 
of two eggs, a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley. Putinadouble boiler the cupful of milk. 
When scalded, stir into it the butter and flour 
previously rubbed together, and cool for five 
minutes. Remove from the fire and mix in, 
stirring all the time, the beaten yolks of the 





















































eggs, and put again on the fire, stirring until 
thickened, Take the shredded boiled fish, 
sprinkle over it the pepper, salt and parsley, 
and ten drops of lemon juice; mix the sea- 
soned fish with the white sauce, then spread 
it on a dish and set aside for several hours to 
cool and stiffen. It will not be difficult to 
mould if it stands long enough, Take a 
tablespoonful of the mixture in the hands and 
mould into the form of chops, round at one 
end and pointed at the other. Roll the chops 
in crumbs, then in beaten egg, then in coarse 
bread crumbs grated from the loaf. After 
the chops are moulded set them aside for 
awhile to stiffen before frying. Place them 
in a frying basket, four at a time, and im- 
merse in hot fat until an amber color ; place 
on brown paper to absorb the grease. When 
all are done, pierce a small hole in the pointed 
end with a fork, insert a sprig of parsley, and 
serve on a hot platter, with tomato or Hol- 
landaise sauce. Any kind of fish may be 
used for these chops, but fresh cod is the 
best. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No. 
No, 
Ne. 
No. 


Louis xv. Jacket. 

Golt Cape 

Appliqué Design, 

Drop Skirt. 

Blouse Silk W aist, 

Lace Guimpe. 

Breakfast Jacket. 

Shirt Waist. 

» Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 Golf Skirt, 

No, 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No, 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No, 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist., 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No, 20 Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers, 4 
No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce, 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat, 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 3x Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No, 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 
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THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 














VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Stregt, 
New York, 


EN«<losed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No.,.... en 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 17 


Rincesse evening gown of black velvet, 
P with draped front of pale gray embroid- 

ered chiffon. Front panel of chiffon, 
embroidered with silver thread and black 
chenille—a flounce of which continues around 
the bottom of the skirt—small sleeve puffs 
of chiffon, pale gray suéde gloves, collarette 
of embroidered chiffon fashioned with jewel- 
ed clasp, black velvet double bows in the 
hair holding a single very handsome ostrich 
feather tip in pale gray, gray chiffon fan span- 
gled in silver. 


PAGE 22 


Tailor gown of dark blue-cheviot, plain 
skirt with fancy Eton coat, long in front and 
short at the back. Collarette of chinchilla 
and black chiffon. Hat of dark blue velvet 
trimmed with a gold buckle and blue feathers. 


PAGE 23 


Street gown of black velvet, tailor made. 
Cravat of white chiffon edged with duchesse 
lace. Hat of black velvet trimmed with 
folds of velvet and osprey. 


PAGE 26 


Fancy cloth and velvet princesse gown. 
The yoke and front panel are of white panne 
velvet embroidered with violet velvet. The 
gown is of violet satin faced cloth, trimmed 
with an appliqué pattern of violet velvet 
leaves, and embroidered with dots in violet 
silk. The fastened front is edged with violet 
velvet and groups of knots. Toque of violet 
velvet, trimmed with white velvet and dark 
violet velvet flowers in green velvet leaves. 


PAGE 27 


Reception gown of cut cloth in pastel pink 
over white silk. Flounce and guimpe of white 
taffeta embroidered in pastel pink silk. Knot 
of pink and green panne velvet. Hat of pink 
felt, trimmed with a knot of pink and green 
velvet and black ostrich tips. 


Fig. 5900—Afternoon frock of beige Hen- 
rietta cloth. The front of bodice and tops of 
sleeves are laid in tucks. Yoke, collar and 
insertion of écru guipure. 

Fig. 5935—-Coat of very dark green velvet- 
een with double collar, cuffs and belt, bound 
with light blue velveteen. Crown of hat of 
green velveteen, ruffles of dark green and 
light blue plaited chiffon. The light blue 
next the hair. Leggings matching the coat. 

Fig. 5942 — Hunter’s-green satin finish 
cloth, covered with embroidered molds of 
deep blue silk. At the bottom of the skirt 
are many cords of blue velvet, outlining deep 
points, which fall over a plain blue cloth 
skirt. The tight-fitting bodice has a vest of 
white panne velvet covered with deep facille ; 
collar guipure. Down either side the vest and 
outling a tiny boléro are the satin cords. 
Long tight sleeves, pointed over the hand. 
The lining of the frock is of blue peau de 
soie. 

Fig. 5948.—House gown of heliotrope 
Henrietta cloth appliquéd with bands and 
cordings of darker velvet. Bow on the left 
of the bodice of heliotrope panne velvet, 
trimmed with fringe. Yoke and collar of 
tucked white mousseline de soie. 

Fig. 5962.—Pastel tan, cloth and velvet 
costume. A circular taffeta skirt has a deep 
facing of brown velvet over which the cloth 
tunic is hung. Russian lace borders the 
tunic. (The bodice is very simple, tight-fit- 
ting with shoulder pieces, draped girdle and 
rosettes of velvet. Plastron and collar of 
Russian lace. 

Fig. 5964 —Dark blue cloth street frock. 
Bottom of the skirt is of velvet dotted with 
black chenille. A double row of braid out- 
lines the deep points. Eton coat cut long in 
front, smart with scrolls of braid, odd revers 
and a high flare collar. Small round nickel 
buttons are used in a double row. Toque of 
velvet dotted with chenille, and is trimmed 
at one side with white feather. 

Fig. 5965.—Rose pink cloth frock. Em- 
broidered roses and leaves are in black floss, 
the roses being done French knots, a scroll 
design of black satin covered with stitching 

is most effective ; a narrow band of the satin 
also appears on the extreme bottom, Bodice 





done in same design fastening down the right 
shoulder and under the arm. Sleeves corded 
at top and bottom. High corded stock of 
pink velvet, narrow girdle of black. 

Fig. 5966.—Putty colored satin crépon 
hung over a poult desoie lining. The double 
skirt is cut with scalloped edges which in 
their turn are scalloped and embroidered. 
About two inches of heavy guipure peeps from 
beneath*the bottom row. The bodice is al- 
most a boléro over finely hand tucked crépe de 
chine ; guipure revers are the only trimming. 
Back of the skirt finely tucked and tops of the 
sleeves are treated in the same way. 

Fig. 5967.—Pretty little Dutch costume 
for a small tot of four. The frock, which 
reaches the ankles, is of pale rose velvet, em- 
broidered about the yoke. Liberty gauze sash, 
sleeves and guimpe are in white, while the lit- 
tle bonnet is a dream of prettiness in a slightly 
deeper shade of rose silk. Velvet slippers, 
the shade of the bonnet, and white silk stock- 
ings complete this very picturesque costume. 

Fig. 5982.—Fancy cloth gown of pale yel- 
low satin-faced cloth, elaborately embellished 
with applications of lace and velvet with em- 
broidered leaves and stems. Collar, bow, 
sleeve top and panel of satin antique in a 
darker shade or light blue. The cloth is 
outlined with narrow bands of sable. 

Fig. 5984.—This gown of pastel sage 
green cloth has a circular drop skirt with box- 
plaited back, finished with rows of stitching 
and narrow taffeta bands of same color appli- 
quéd. The bodice has a graduated box plait 
down back followed by rows of stitching, taf- 
feta bands outline yoke, sleeve caps and edge 
fronts. The yoke, sleeve caps and front box- 
plait are of a paler shade of sage green taffeta 
with very tiny tucks quite close together. 
Stock collar and tie of cream lace appliqué ; 
belt of black velvet with dull gold buckle, 

Fig. 5994 —Useful bodice of black chif- 
fon with clusters of jet paillettes over white 
taffeta lining veiled in white chiffon. The 
sleeves are shirred on a chiffon lining and fit 
very closely. Point d’esprit lace frills at 
wrist and on epaulets. Insertions of same 
lace hold fullness in place at corsage. Black 
velvet straps on epaulets and velvet belt. 
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RULES 


(8) The writer's tull name and address must accem 
paay letterste Vegue. 

(2) When so requested by the cerrespendent, nci- 
ther name, initials ner address will be published, 
ray a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
dentify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on ene 
side ot their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.0¢ is sent 
with the question. 

(5) Confidential questiens answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers shou/d keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1397- The 6 o'clock Rule for Even- 
ing bress. To E. S. T.—We, a few of your 
many readers, wish to submit to you a ques- 
tion of dress. In this latitude gas light is 
necessary at 5 ». M. Invitations to a wed- 
ding are issued, for ceremony in church at 
5-30 P. M., to be followed immediately by 
reception, 6 to 8 Pp. M. 

Query : Is the 6 o'clock rule for gentle- 
men evening dress arbitrary, or would it be 
in good taste for gentlemen (invited gues*s) to 
appear at 5.30 wedding in the usual evening 
dress suit ? 

The six o’clock rule for evening dress is 
arbitrary in the sense that it is dictated by 
will, but it is not absolute. In this case it 
would be better taste to wear a frock coat to 
the 5.30 wedding and to the reception than 
to go in evening dress. Mazy invitations 
and cards are sent for teas and receptions 
from five until seven when afternoon dress 
should always be worn, even if one does not 
go until after six o’clock. 


1398 Suitable Materials, Cut, etc., 
for Golf Skirt and Jacket. Shoes, 
Shirts, Hat and Collars for Golf. To 
J. M.—An old subscriber of Vogue would be 
no end obliged if you would tell her through 
the Answers to Correspondents, (1) the regu- 
lation length for golf skirts, most stylish 
design and most suitable materials, also style 
of jackets and shirts worn, hats, shoes, etc. 
color most fashionable. 

(2) Are golf shoes more stylish laced or 
buttoned? Do they have nails in the soles ? 

(1) Golf skirts should be four inches from 
the ground, heavily stitched around the 
bottom and not lined, made of cheviot, home- 
spun, tweed or double-faced material. A 
three-piece skirt is very pretty with habit or 
a single narrow box-plaited back. The jacket 
should be of the same material, either half 
loose or tight fitting, rather short and single- 
breasted. Or the regulation red coat should 
be worn, models of which have been published 
in Vogue. The shirts remain about the 
same. No. 8, published on pattern page of 
Vogue, is good style. For athletic sports shirts 
should be as plain as possible, and made of 


flannel, cloth or wash materials, not silk. | 


A straw sailor or a felt hat of stitched felt 
with broad brim and low crown, trimmed 
with a band of velvet, and a curling feather 
or a breast, not quills. Low shoes are gener- 
ally worn of tan leather with rather heavy 


soles and low heels, on which are put rubber | 


disks or hob nails, to prevent slipping. Black 
calfskin shoes may also be worn, or if you 
have weak ankles boots, but boots are not as 
becoming with a short skirt, White piqué 
stocks or linen collars, high banded turn-over, 
with small ties are most worn. White pique 
and linen skirts are worn in summer. 

(2) If boots are worn for golf they should 
be laced. For walking boots with a tailor 
frock, they may be buttoned or laced, nails 
or disks. 


1399. Marking Table, Linen Fancy 
Dress for a Blonde. To E. A. B.—Will 
Vogue kindly tell me the newest way to 
mark table linen. Is it the fashion to hem- 
stitch, or use only a plain hem ? 

Can you suggest a pretty costume for a 
fancy ball to be worn by a small blonde. 

Table linen is not hemstitched, but fin- 
ished with a narrow hem, Sometimes fancy 
lunch cloths and napkins are hemstitched, 
but it is not usual. Table cloths are seldom 
marked except for purposes of identification. 
The napkins should be marked on one corner 
with initials or a monogram. The butterfly 
costume on middle page of Vogue, 28 Dec., 
would be pretty as a fancy dress for a blonde, 
omitting the large wings. 


1400. Marking Table Linen, Re- 
modelling Faille Silk Gown and Taf- 
feta Bodice.—To G H.G. Kindly ad- 
vise me in your correspondents’ column, in as 
early a number as possible, the correct way of 
marking fine table linen, what size mono- 
grams are used and are they placed outside 
of where the centrepiece would come on the 
table cloth, and in the corners of the nap 
kins? I know this style was correct a year 
ago, but new ideas are cropping up continu- 
ally, and I wish the benefit of your sugges- 
tions. 

I enclose a sample of old rose faille like a 
reception gown was made of a few years ago, 
when this color and style of silk were in style. 
Would it be at all suitable now to use for a 
dress to wear at small affairs like card parties, 
musicales, and informal dinners? If so, 
how should it be made and what combined 
with it for stylish effect? I am tall and slen- 
der. Could, make use nicely of such a gown, 
but do not wish to go to any expense with it, 
unless it would look stylish and up to date 
when finished. 

I also have a fancy silk waist like figured 
taffeta, sample enclosed, which was made in 
the day of voluminous sleeves. Could it be 
made over into a stylish waist now, or is the 
silk too passé? 

Table linen can be marked with initials or 
a monogram, It is not usual to mark table 
cloths except for identification. The nap- 
kins are marked in the corner either with 
initials or monograms, which should be 
about two inches high, for dinner napkins, 
and slightly smaller for smaller napkins. 





Table cloths are so elaborate in design that 
any marking would tend to spoil the design 
unless the cloth were especially woven for this 
purpose. 

Faille silk is still used, but your sample is 
rather dark for an evening dress. It is also 
difficult to tell you how to remodel it with- 
out knowing now it is cut at present. 
Should advise your making it into an after- 
noon house dress like model 5914, using 
applications of passmenterie on the skirt and 
sleeves, with collar yoke, and front of guipure 
lace. Belt and rosette of panne velvet. The 
bodice, a sample of which you enclose, would 
be pretty made like Pattern No, 44, pub- 
lished in Vogue of 28 Dec., using panne 
velvet, the color of the flower in your silk for 
the collar, cuffs, and shaped stitched collar, 
and fronts, or like bodice model on page 331, 
Vogue, 16 Nov., cutting your silk with the 
stripes on the bias, and combining it with 
insertion, or passementerie and lace, 








No preparations. compare with Dr. Dys’s 
Sachets de Toilette for giving a velvety fresh- 
ness and bloom to the complexion. Sachet 
Simple for quite young girls, Sachet de 
Beauté for their elders; Sachet de Jeunesse 
for blondes; Sachet a l’Aubépine for brun- 
ettes ; Sachet Concentré for oily skins. 

Write to V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, 
New York, for advice and circular. 





go to Europe until you have made a trip 
on the New York Central's ‘« Empire 
State Express’’ and seen Niagara Falls. 
Both can be accomplished ina day, and 
at the lowest regular rate charged on 
any railroad in the World. 


2 CENTS PER MILE. 


For a copy of the “* Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a t-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





SKIN 


OLEIN *"f50p 


“* The perfect tissue builder.’’—Amos Gray, M.D. 
Wil positively remove incipient wrinklesand restore 
healthy color and firmness to the skin. An immedi- 
ate improvement guaranteed, By mail, $1.50. Con- 
sultation free. 

OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
9 Bast 42nd Street, near sth Avenue, 
and ss St. Martin's Lane, London. 


For oily, discolored or anemic conditions order 


OLEI WATER 


$2 00, post paid. 
“EGGS'>} omecr {RESIDENCE 
FEATHER-STOCK FARM 


EAST PATCHOGUE LONG ISLAND 
P. O. Full particulars upon request. Box 14 








@uaust (Gemunder « 








CZARINA HyGrentc CREAM. A perfect face 
cream—removes lines—filis out hollows in face, 
throat and neck, Price, 75 cents. All questions 
aoe the care of the skin and complexion care- 
fully considered and answered. Send self addressed 
stamped envelope. Mme. Elise, Townsend Build- 
ing, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


“ANTIQUES,” 


a weekly illustrated journal for collectors of all kinds, 
the only one printed inthe U.S. It contains con- 
siderable information of variouserder. Office East 
Sth St., New York. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York City 


JOHN A. McCALL, - 


President 





BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY ist, 1900. 


ASSETS. 


United States, State, City, County and other Bonds (cost value 


$138,312,584), market value, Dec, 31, 1899.....0--+4---5.. $144,528,785 
Bands and Mortgages (715 first liens) 26 sc... 20 1505 cet bdeccccccce 36,297,517 
Real Estate (72 pieces, including twelve office buildings) ............-+ 17,082,000 
Loans to Policy-holders on their policies as security (legal value thereof, 

OE ELE OS fr eee 11555739734 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest.............++... 10,050,049 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($3,556,232 cost value), market 

i, I MR orc cntncncs set uleeo 4s wWedhsee oka “4 §3955,500 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value, $4,177,523).....-..+----- 39278,450 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged in 

_.__, IRE EES fa ip SA ea: aly, AS. age ° 2,254,390 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities.................... 2,206,423 
Premium Notes on policies in force (Legal Reserve to secure same, 

ere rere re OS eae one 1,850,404 
ee eee ee 1,389,116 

po MO, ree. ome $236,450,348 

CASH INCOME, 1899. 
New Premiums (Annuities, $1,517,928)............-. $10,356,887 
SE PS ore edcedercecccdncceoncesess an 31,781,615 

EE eee IED 6 5 ove eicectccctecsmigeiedese« $42,138,502 
Interest on: 

EE ey eo $6,121,503 

Ee ee ee eee 1,862,836 

Loans to Policy-holders, secured by reserves on policies 736,406 

OE OTe ET 376,725 
ae Sia hh: pends be 8 ela Dw acaiecece See 890,805 
OT Pee ee, PC ee 244,486 

TOTAL INTEREST, RENTS, &c..............--- 10,232,761 

TOTAL INCOME............ .... $52,371,263 

ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 

In Force, December 31, 1898......ccccccccsccees 37 31934 $944,021,120 

New Insurance Paid-for, 1899..........-.+..0.. 99,357 202, 309,080 

Old Insurances revived and increased, 1899......... 1,116 2,873,077 

TOTAL PAID-FOR BUSINESS......... 474,497 $1,149,203,277 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS 

By Death, Maturity, Surrender, Expiry, &c.... 36,631 87,331,292 


Paid-for Business in Force December 31, 1899. 437,776 $1,061,871,085 





ER oe er eee ae eee 63 842 $1 17,850,865 


LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York Insurance Department, Dec. 


Ae OD fc 0 <-ksorcaes pa sie ER aed 0 xin cep. Rite tlacwn ds aig $192,024,281 

All other Liabilities; Policy Claims, Annuities, Endowments, &c., 
awaiting presentment for payment.........---+++++eeereeees 25990, 583 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company. 395°7,699 


Accumulated Surplus Funds, voluntarily reserved and set aside 
by the Company, to provide Dividends payable to policy- 
holders during 1900, and in subsequent years— 

First,—( Payable to Policy-holders in 1900) : 

To holders of Accumulation Policies, the 


period of which matures in 1900...... $2,178,107 
To holders of Annual Dividend Policies. . 5945194 
To holders of 5-Year Dividend Policies pa. 125,384 
TOTAL IN 1900....... $2,897,685 


Second.—{Payable to Policy-holders, subsequent to 1900, 
as the periods mature) : 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies.... 17,583,264 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies.... 7,523,811 














To holders of 10-Year Period Policies... . 5773637 
To holders of 5-Year Dividend Policies... _ 279,965 
errr 28 862, 362 
Other Funds for all other contingencies...............+-- sees 90655423 
epcyy (SF 6} | ee err rrrrrr eS $236,450,348 
EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities..............-+00-000+: $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values..............-0000eeee08: 6,184,209 
Commissions and all other payments to agents ($4,628,069 ) on New Busi- 
ness of $202,309,080: Medical Examiners’ Fees, and inspection of 
ne CENTS TORT, ... 3c ten tlec dies + «ose vingeomiaall cacoenre 55155,868 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Advertising, Equipment Ac- 
count, Telegraph, Postage, Commissions on $859,562,905 of Old 
Business, and Miscellaneous Expenditures........... ..-.e++se08 59382, 527 
Balance—Excess of Income over Expenditures for year .......-- 19,625,893 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BALANCE........ $52,371,263 





COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
(1891—1899. ) 
Dec. 318t, 1891. Dec, 31st, 1899. Gain in Eight Years. 


Assets . . . - $125,947,290 $236,450,348 $110,503,058 

31,854,194 52,371,263 20,517,069 
viens ot, 3,260,340 = 2,768,748 + —-1,508,408 
Year oPolicy Holders $2,673,491 22,206,977 9,535,486 
rx Saeiemees 182,803 437,776 254,973 


losurancein Force $575 689,649 $1 ,061,871,985 $486,182,336 


Premiums paid . 


Income. . «+ -» 
Dividends of Year 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURAN: 


ALBANY, January 4th, 1900. 
CE COMPANY, of 


the City of New York, in the State of New York, A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY having no Capital Stock, is duly authorized to transact the busi- 


ness of a Insurance in this State. 


CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the 
policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 3\st day of December, 1899, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at four per cent. 


interest, and I certify the same to be $192,024,281. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted Assets are 


$236,450,348. 


THE GENERAL LIABILITIES $2,990,583. THE NET POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, $192,024,281, 


MAKING THE TOTAL LIABILITIES PER 
STATE LAWS, 

THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUN- 
TARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY 


$195,014,864. 
$3,507,699. 


THE ACCUMULATED SURPLUS FUNDS VOLUNTARILY RESERVED AND SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY TO PROVIDE DIVIDENDS 


PAYABLE TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN 1900, 
AND IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS 
OTHER FUNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTIN- 


$28,862,362. 
GENCIES $9,065,422. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


oui Cay a 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 











